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BRITISH sera ~ FOR — ADVANCEMENT 
F SCIEN 

HE next (Tenth) Mesting of the British Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, will be heid “ 
LASGOW, during the Week commencing on Thursday 

oe +c, September, 1840. 
jhe TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
AMES RO . F.L.S., Secretary to the Council. 
London, Jaly 17, 1 


A EDICAL PUPILCA Gentleman of consider- 
ble Practice in the City, and Surgeon to an extensive 
Dispensary, will bave a VACANCY for am ARTICLED PUPIL 
in August next. Terms moderate, and adva tages poculag to 
a Youth "pore friends reside in the coun Apply to Mr. 
Chemist, No. 406, Strand. 


ANTED a LECTURER on CHEMISTRY 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, or for either Course 
separately, for the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution. The Lec- 
tures to n the end of October, and terminate in April. Two 
tures cack week; one on each subject. He See of 
the Institution to be used by the Lecturer, and the Lecturer to 
have the half of the tees. Letters of application, with certifi- 
cates t ualifications, to forwarded to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. M = Ae. x. orpefore the 20th August next. 
Glasgow, J 


HE BRIXTON LODGE ESTABLISH- 
for the BOARD-and EDUCATION of YOUNG 














will be RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, he 


ch 





Brixton 


SSS ae 
DUCATION.—Theattention of Parents desirous 
of affording to their Children an E 
with the increased intelligence and wants of the al die directed 
n Esta’ ment situated in one 4 the mos 
Counties of England, cond aS 
r ofa Gorman University of the host atieority a 
ral Py ete dies. e course of instruction—founded 
on the most aj ved system rehends the GREEK and 
N'CLAS ics, the FRENCH, GERMAN, -< ITALIAN 
ah. taught by Natives ing in the house, the Elements 
nomy, the various branches of pure and mixed Mathe- 
matics, Geogra: of istory, &c. Impressed with a conviction 
— lete without an adequate know- 
é Principal has made them an 
pF a4 Beach a eseelen in his school. Having himself 
resided at. a on the Continent, and travelled much, he is 
intimatel nted with the chief languages of Europe, and 
is enabled to to superintend instruction in this important depart- 
ment of knowles no inconsiderable advantage to his 
ils. Altoge' ther ‘ats establishment will be found to afford 
FS Pupils e talents the certainty of receiving in 
se pile Petaetice al and athematical Education, together with 
as ag + ¥ “Inseruetions in the principal Languages of 
that on entering one of our aang ar or some 
Profession n.—Civil, Military, Se Naval. .—they may be competent 
to engage in mare the ed studi ies with unusual advantages.— 
Letters eeidressed, ayrl Ca paee House School, 
«ester, will receiv jon. 














or- 


4 bee DAGUERREOTYPE, or mode of fixing, 
bya eoib-cctiyg geecem, the transient images shown in the 
camera-obsc wonderful invention is protected in this 
country by Letters ry and portioulaniy honoured by Her 
plajesty: 's patronage. large coll cimens obtained 
pure Dogue rreoty pe fs exhibited for sale by Messrs. CLAU- 
DET and HOUGHTON, 89, High Holborn, at their 


LIBRARY OF A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, ETC. 


R. hw A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 


s Hi » 125, Fleet-stre ’ 
and 3 ot | eure, ot t One pose 0 SS, eee 


BOOKS, including Encyclopedia Britannica and 





for French glass shades, ‘sheet, crown, and painted window glass. 
The specimens consist of views of London, Paris, Rome, Naples, 
and other mre portraits from life, figures fro 
models, &: objects ly 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION 
ASSOCIATION, FOR THE PROMOTION OF yas 
FINE ARTS.—The council have determined to FORM 
ASSOCIATION | in connexion with the ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, under the above title, ona 2 pian, similar to the 
one so successfully adopted at Edinburgh, The 


m the living 








—Lysons’ Environs of London, 5 vols. 

(Sumer) Hitgains’ ols Yeltie Druids— Anauel Register, 1758 tol 

76 vols.—Bryant's Ancient Mythol: > 6 vols. Shakspeare, by 

Eeid, 21 vols.—Scott’s Novels and ols. morocco— 
worth's Tales, 18 vols.—Old English ish Plays, 6 vols Harri’ 's 

Lives, 5 vols.—Sully’s Memoirs, 5 vols.— Otway's Works, 2 vols. 

—Ford's Works, 2 vols.— fall's Junius, 3 vols. woe s 

Greece, 8 Let eo, ak 3 England, 14 vols.—Hurd's 

8 22 vels.- Ri tte Ea’ + = ~Ay Goer 

. a ohittoronn's rly Popular Poe 

Origin of the Drama—Ritson’s E sh 

mances—Modera Voyages and Trave 





is: al ~ 
~ Recent Pablisstions, &c. 





Arts in Scotland,” which has in six 
rogressive increase, raised its annual subscription 
. to 6,118/., and purchased for the Association works 
of art to the amount of 15, 

The objects of the Ass ociation are to encourage artists to send 
choice and valuable pictures to the exhibition; to disseminate 
a love and taste for the art in every department; to enable Cf 
classes t6 become acquainted with, and lik likewise possesse: 
works of art, which will greatly assist in forming a chaster — 
more correct taste in all ranks of life, but especially amongst 
| aouieane and others employed in our various manufac- 


wing will be made, from time to time, of such of the 
wome - art exhibited and sold in the exhibitions, os the —_ 
mittee ena COneeer 1 advisable; by which means, a ety ieape 
tant branch of art will be encoura ed, and the Sabscri Ts will 
all Tepeive, almost, if not entirely, the value of their sub- 
scriptions. 

The Association will be under the management of acommittee 
chosen by the members. 

he council hope that the Association will receive support 
and encouragement from every patron of art; and they trust 
that all who may be willing to become subscribers will imme- 
diately forward their names, and likewise those of their friends 
whom they can induce to subscribe, Parties residing at a dis- 
Sense are requested to forward their subscriptions along with 
their names. 

The council are gied to observe, that Mr. Louis  Mespae, of 
this town, one o o the Association, 
won at the last dustribation the first prize, viz. a magnificent 
picture, OF ‘ an é iq. = and i specuse tnee may now be seen at 

e shop of Mr. wendy) xchai e 

WINSTANLEY, Hon. See. 





LES. 

uinea shall be a member for one 
rger sum will 3 J C- -y to the 

ilege mentioned in article 8th. Subse who do not 


RU 
Ist, Every schagiibes of one 
Ped and the subscriber of a 


priv: 
intimate the contrary to. fe — to the first da 
i ill be tnderstaod to é 


of i LY in every year, wil continue their sub- 
scri 
2nd, Th Ye whole amount of the subscriptions shall be devoted, 
after the necessary deduction for expenses, to the purchase of a 
selection from the works of artists exhibited in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Royal Manchester Institution ; with this single 














ATENT EES and OTHERS are se London 

A... — that Advertisements fer any of the London or 

rs, through the Office of Deacon, 3, 

~— 4 ea a et prompt attention, The 47 Papers, 

= Inventors’ A rts, Mechanics’ Maga- 

zine and the Provincial Papers from every county, may be seen. 
index kept to Advertisements for Heirs, &c 


LAENAVON IRON and COAL COMPANY. 
—The Board of Directors of the Blaenavon Iron and Coal 
Company are ready to RECEIVE REPLICATIONS from parties 
Ds oe hing 10 take the {OEBENTURES f the Company as au- 
grized to be issued bra Resolution passed at a General Meet- 

fhe ot the Proprietors held on the 24th April, and confirmed at 
a su —~) Special General Meeting held on the 22nd ult. 
The De oe loomed for ee of tiaee oe ore, “ 
nder. Interest at the rate o 

ry oar sae sanum eat be payable Ts at the Office 


of the Co —Any Sections, 1, ma: obtained on 

appucet Secreta’ . Regn ., or the Solicitor 

of the Com ange Sewell vis. = Ticubicctenssest. 
4, Pancras-! Saly 10, 1840. 


OST ELIGIBLE FURNISHED APART- 
NTS, with the ADVANTAGE of SUPERIOR BOARD. 


fe or mart ba raged 
See uares, within ten 
minaiee “walk of the Regent’ ouse being of 
ior class, and conducted \, two ladies, who devote iheit 
time towards promot! ing the comfort of their inmates, 
a it St een ee ne canes of or a married corple, or ears, 
- hi Ses iahest seco ility w will "A given and required. For cards 
Tess apply to Mr. Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
pe Mr. Jones, "Chemist, 34, istock-place, Tavistock-square ; 
or if by letter, to A. M., as above. 


HURTONS BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
IBRARY, Holles-strest, three doors from Oxford- 

e gene’ jhy Catalogue of Churton’s Library consists of 

25, seo volumes 1 in Se English, a German, Italian, Spanish, 
an uguese Langua pen astange ed under the followin heads: 
tory, Antic ages, Travels, Biography, Memoirs. 

z Divinity, Mi ttres, Philosophy, Criticism, Natu- 














Ti 





3 Poetry, Classics 
4. Novels, Romances. 

This, it will be seen, embraces even now more than is ugeally 
found in Circulating Libraries ; but it is intended = the future 
= extend the plan, Lay to bring within the reach of al 

xpense, the highest branches of Literature. ith 
this view, every work, of allowed merit in yay Popular 
Science, and History, will, as they shall appear, be ded to the 
existing colle 
FOR A SINGLE FAMILY 
rann. 4 vols. in town, is in the country. 


s for Book ee can be had on cpplisstion, or will be 


sent Terms for Book C 





that it shall be in the power of the committee of 
ement, when thought advisable by them, to engrave for 
ution among the subscribers such works of art as may 
appear worthy of the distinction, provided always, that a su 
cient number of purchases shall have been previously made. 
general meeting of the members shall be held annu- 
ally, when a committee of man | for 
apPtiay- 


mana 
distri’ 


ement will be ap 
the ensuing year,each member having a vote in 


ment of such committee 


4th, This committee shall — a 12 gentlemen who are not | ugiers 
ual 


artists,6.of whom will go out a 
sth, The, committee shall we intrasted with full powers ta 
purchase What may appear to them the most deserving works of 


art exhib 
th hase of these works shall take place during the 
peri exhibition is open to the 
ee Upon the close of the exhibition, the ndidiorent works 
chased shall become, by lots publicly drawn, the property o' S 
dividual su rs. 
8th, A subscriber of one guinea shall be entitled to one 
chepees of two guineas, two chances; and so on. 
‘he committee of management shall annually publish 
report, W wherein they shall state the principles that gee 
them in the selection of the works of art they may have 
- — and enter into such other details as may appear to om 


Poth, “At the poesal meeting ac secretary and A feonenser shall 


HE EAST INDIAN STEAM NAVIGA- 


eet SOMPANY. —Tob 
Capital 800,000/. Chairman . Cumin? Royal Charter. 
Chairman. P. Lar’ 


Directors—John Bags _— Esq ‘James Mackie, Esq. 
, zoo Montefiore, 
4" Gaptain Meyander jairne. 


Piri e 
n, Esq.M.P. Henry €. ober ree 
Captain W. C. . Leimpriere R. “Thu veore, ~ a 


William Little, i. 
power to add to Pet namber, 
Auditors—Sir Sohn Rae Reid, Bart. M.P.; Sir J. i. Pelly, Bart. 
Soliciters—-Mestrs. Freshfiela & Son ” 
Bankers—Messrs. Kobarts, Curtis, ‘e Go. 
Secretary—R. Macdonald Stephenson, =, 
Supgrind ‘endent of Steam Vgerie—Cartaln Jes Jame: iarber. 
mporary rary Office, 8, Tokenhouse- 

From detai d calculations which have +) a on th 
data which experience has already fu ed. the estim: 
opus charges, and revesens. {te pubietied ta the follo 
Bailing and fitting seven steam eects cost of stations 

and inci antes Saget 





Wages, coals, 





a's 
and t 
Preleit cn poe = of taint leoeake periodi = 


AC. eocccccccccccccccccccsccescsoccces 


Yielding a clear annual surplus of ... 
Full upwards @ of i per cent. . pee 
obtained at the Tem ompore: ‘ities - 
house-yard, Ba 


Now frated viet ingrevings on Wood tad tresl 
HE ROD A D- THE ou N; 
The 


CODE. 
Jode" is now withdrawn f: 
circulation, the present volume ng the 
at work which the author deemed worthy of preservation, as 
well as much new matter, the result of his enlarged experience 
ayo more matured vi ons. 
dam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; and sold’ by all Book- 


for Sh . 
porary Office of the Company 8. Tokens 





ooting 














be appointed, m 0 shall be ex-officio 
of management, and whose especial duy7 it will, be to keep cor- 
sot lists of all’ the subscribers, to collect their subscriptions, 

, under the direction of the committee, to curry into effect 
every arrangement for furthering the object in view. 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 

day exe on SASUEDAY, » July 25, and four following days (Sun- 
ay excepte 
LISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
A in@fiding the VALUABLE LIBRARIES of the 
Rev. T. FANCOURT, and of a GENTLEMAN RETIRING to 
the CONTINENT ; 


Com aicing Eusebii Ecclesiastici Historia & Valesii, 
3 yols.— ‘s Expositor, 5 vols.—Clarke’s Commentary 
vols. ~Facciolati Lexicon, cura Bailey, 2 vols.—Encyclop is 
Brtgnoicn, 2 s yale. simeon's Works, 21 vols.—Bryant’'s Ancient 
Mythology, —Park’s British Poets, 54 vols.—Bell's Ed 
of the irish Posts, 124 vols.—Johnson's , 9vols.—Towns- 
end’s Bible, 4 vols. —Horne’ 's Introduction, 4 vols.—Bishop Hall's 
h dy 10 vols. —— e's Sermons, 10 vols.—Turner's History of 


the lo-Saxons, 3 vols. an © e STOCK of a K- 
SELLER and STATIONER, co rising an Assortment of the 
usual Articles of Stationery, = 


ern Popular Works in 
ancy Bindings—Boo ks in Quires—Mahogany Bookcases, Desks, 
Shelving, &c. & 
May > viewed, and Catalogues h: 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on —-~a intended for 
immediate Sale. 

















Jus ELT EE 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
HE TRAVELLER'S HAND-Bi BOOK on the 
~ RHINE, Gogeripin the Course of that River frome the S 
to SCHAFFHAUSEN, the TOWNS, er om ie. 4 
each nk, with an Account of the Mo ay ance, 
Fares, Passports, Coins, In ‘ Illustrated ie mY PAN 
MIC MAP OF Lh RHIN E FROM RO M tO 
MAYENCE, Price, with the Map coloured, 4s 
Sopeen: nn: published and sold ¥ h & Co, 421, Strand. Sold 
also by Pratt, Bri — Tt] Jiigel, Frankfort ; La Croix, Antwerp; 
wri orth latest ot ond Mazer, Als ja roi re f the 
i at 1 correc o 
World may be had gratia of Leigh & Co. 421, Strand. aanain 
THIRD EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, 
In ab d , closely-printed, en a containk 472 
itha Map y and numerous Engrav cloth 
PARRA TIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVEN- 
TURE in AFRIC A, rk the earliest (gee to the she greeznt 
with Tinetrotions of ghe ( ony; Mineral ony: pnd Faology. Bi By 
JG RA RS "° EROFESSO JAMESO! 
JAMES W NOON, F ins 
The pew | Edition now : of this Yes has aff 
an opportunity of adding much important information. 
an ers” discovery of the mouth of the Niger vA been follo 
e exped ition up shes vigor on the part of Messrs. 
Chatheia, which, besides leading to the proposed establishment 
of British settlements on its banks, has greatly extended our 
knowledge of Interior Africa in. gene Our colonial posses- 
sions in that continent neve undergone great vicissitudes, par- 


ticularly in the south, through the repeated irruptions of 
res, and the arge pA to Natal. Some Lig t 5 

coveries have likewise been made in the same part o 

country. The statistics of the Ca Ta Colony and of Sierra A] 

have, om facts supplied i int the nies of the Board of Tradeas 

well as other sources, been brought down to the latest period. 

The eastern coast has remained for ages nearly unknown; but 

now, chiefly owing to the elaborate survey o Captain Owen, 

means have been aff of describing it, mith - ble accu- 

recy. Mr. Wilson also has foun 

improving his view of African Zoology. On ¥ accounts, it 

is] ho he Work wilt continue to merit the liberal share of 

public favour which it has already enjoy 

This volume of the EpinBURGH CABINET Liprary, tog 

with the View of Ancient and Mopern Ecyprt, the 

tion of Nus1a and Apyssinia, and the Herons iit Pausune 

Conpition of the Barsary STATES by the R 

Russet, forms the only compicte History of th yy wi ten 

nent at present in ek hands of 


Ohne boyd: Bhinbur 
pkin, Marshall, & ag 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 


No. 27, King-street, rcub-qarees E 
Mercer, sq. 


Trust George Dodd, Geseee, 

‘Luke T. Flood, Esq. _ Colon .H. Ly yrick 

Directors—Thos. Acocks Bos. suehen@ 
Lieut. a G.E. Pratt Barlow| Thomas Ha arent Esq. 
H.8. John Hamilton, Esq. 
} A. Totest » Bsa. wenn Mott, E: 
nies, ‘Crake, Esa wo g Hock! klow, Esq. 

. M. Nurse, Esq. 

Thomas ‘Fielder, Esq Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Charles Flach, hon Geo. Pitt, Esq. 


i 
John Simpson Esq. 
Edvard Me Ea sora Wm. Smith, Hag. 
William B i J. W. Thru ° 
Col, E. Boscawen Frederick John Whites] Esq. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Bad. — ‘Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Benjamin Edward Hall, 
Physician—Charles J, hen rts, oH D., 31, New Bridge-street, 


ack fri: 
Surgeon—James M. Arestt, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, ere -street. 
Advantages offered by this Associatio 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of Speers 
The Profits respectively a lotted may be received b ¥ the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or a adding to the Policy an equ ivalent yoveruenesy 
sum, All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or - 
wards, have the Fight | (after two Annual payments) of ‘atten 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
e Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
— Security tothe Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The = Se ptennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing gear on all Li wong ofthe participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, | arties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, shoul ld avail themselves of 

the 9 coportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making proposals. 

e following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five oe cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from th ie ~~ insure 

Age. Without P: Profits. 
wl . Sper Cent. 









50.. 
Ann ual ‘Premium eS, assuriig 1001, ae Ay at A fixed age, orat 
death, should it occur before the party attains that age 
Age to be attained. Sixty. Sixty-five. Seventy. 





WeeveeeerhB G lLevcees Ser 2 Sooccceeadee 0° 

Ed = 3 2 10s. 215 2. 210 6 
soeeeee 419 Oven : : . 9 

assured, (39°7772"7" 10 4 I 512 2 

EXAMPL eA. person aged 20, by = ot 1 premium 


of 2., Secomes entitled to 40/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that age. 
For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t ey may 
make their appearances e and pass the medical examination nefore 
the Agents, Edward Frederick Logke _Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street, and 8, F, Yo sq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 
Every information will be allorded on application to t to me Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-pla 
posal | may be accepted on Ww oaneed ay at 3 oclerk, "end any 
other day appearance may be made at t half-past 2 o" "clock, when 
Frederick Hale ‘Thomson, Lat the C mapa ore & eon, is in 
attendance. DWARD LENNOX BOYD, Sec. 


DWARD WEBER, Bookseller, Bonn, Prussia, 

begs to inform the Learned and Scientific Public of the 

Paited i and especially the Subscribers to the Bonn 
ion of the 


BYZANTINE HISTORIANS, 
Begun aby ih the celebrated NIEBUHR, and continued by the 
ACADEMY of SCIENCES of BERLIN, 
that s, = ae published the following volumes. of this 
reat and most important Collection—viz. Cedvenus, ed. Imm. 
Bekker, 2 vols. ; Codinus Curopalates, ed. I. Be 
Anna Comnena, ed. L. Schopen, Vol. I.; Theophanes, ed. 
Classen, Vol. I.; Ephraemins, ed, 1. ker, 1 vol. .; an 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, e . kker, Vol. III. 
e Collection now consists of Thirty-nine Volumes, com- 
plete sets of which, provided application be made and the price 
‘orwarded to the Publisher, Mr. Weber, are to be had at the 
very moderate sum of 1 
paper are to be had at 290, 
jonn, June, 1840. 


Now ready, in one volume, imp. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. 6d. bound in 
cloths India proofs, price 5/, 5s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
eaves, 
HE PALACE of SECRETE a Ro- 
mance of f Art and His' 
By GEORGE W 1GHTW ICK, Architect. 

Illustrated yith a coloured Map, and 211 Plates and Woodcuts. 
The zee cugraved by Le Keux, Brooke, Cates, Hamphreys, 
Winkle The Woodcuts by’ Brooke." This very hand- 
some, 9 ~ al days we may say unique, volume, is truly a work 





A few copies on superfine vellum 





Jast published, 
TATEMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE of _ the 
in 190. POSETION ON ont PROSPECTS of wenens NAVIGATION 


Tables and 
Ridgway, 160, pc ecad and -- Cornhill. 


EVILLE and its ENVIRONS ; being a com- 
lete History of its Rise and Progress to the present time, 
with z pee Boas. ‘Description of the City, the Cyibedral, and its 
Fainting, yk Coarehes, Gates, &c.; with a History 
n of the small Towns and Villages in the ae. By 
FRANK HALL, “STANDISH, Esq. . author of * Shores ‘of the 
Mediterrs an,’ * Northern Capitals, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. embel- 
lished with rn Portrait of the A oF. price rice 12s 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Well; ngton-street, Strand. 
Just published, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
RESERVATION of the TEETH indispensable 
to Comfort and A pearance. Health and Longevity; 
being a Second Edition o' 5 Prastion.” . SOHN GRAY en- 
avings of new dental Cc meiie &c. fe 
Jonsulting Dentist, Member of the Royal College of S 











SIDNEY HALL’S ATLAS, CORRECTED TO 1840, 
This day is published. Rrice 9 9. iM. 90. Sol solded i ie half, or 10/. full size, 


EW GENERAL ATLAS of Fifty-three Maps, 
on Colombier Pyosr. Constructed entirely from New 
Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. New edition 
a corrected ys " 
Three of of the maps, viz. Ireland, Southern Kul and 
Taskey | in Asia, have been re-engraved from new designs. 
ondon: Longman, Orme & Co. 


This day is poe, re x -™. yy - “my - & revised and 
vO. 
ELEMENTS 0 of ALGEBRA, | by "Leow. Ever: 
from the French with the s4 

LAGRANGE. By the Rev. J, HEWLETT, B.D. F-A-S- &; be 

“We cannot name ony treatise that seems ~ all comparable 

to this, whether we consider the vein of a —_ — us 
dicious arrangement, o ‘= fulness of '—Mon i. 250, 

“ Infinitely the best book that was an published 1 for teaching 

algebra without the assistance of a master.""—Prof. Bonnycastle, 

: Longman, Orme, 











in London, &c. 

“This small volume (which may be franemitted te ve post for 
6d.) will be found interesting and useful to qvery medical prac- 
titioner, the heads of families, and those who have the care of 
children ; while persons who have lost teeth will be made aware 
of the cause, and enabled to judge for themselves of the ratio- 
nality of the method pointed out for their restoration, and pre- 
servation of the remainder ; the finer mechanics, particularly 

those in the clock and watch line, are urged to make the fabri- 
cation of artificial teeth a part of their passpens. 
y ksellers in London, Edinburgh, Paris, and at the 
Author’s residence, No. 25, Old Burlington-street. 
Just ree iT a iN fh Bo BOOK: 8s. cloth —n. of 
= K for RAILWAY 
vans on ee new werk, | with Maps. 
Of the — work, w all th 
og’ fhe following critique is extracted from. the columns of 


e Th 
“ 








Mr. J Moge has published avery useful book, giving a descrip- 
tion of all the railways in the kingdom The great care and 
knowledge of the — which the compiler exhibits, warrants 
an anticipation of its success.’ 

ORB. 14 Great ussell-stpeet, a Moge's ep ons where may 

be had ong s Map of Fasland and ap of the Country 
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a beautifully 30. Portrait of sit Thomas 
man, after Sir A. More. 

“ Our information respecting a man, whose name is as a 
household word, has hitherto been exceedingly scanty; if it be 
so any longer it ‘will be our own fault, for here are two volumes 
devoted to his life and times, containing many curious, im port- 
ant, and highly interesting particulars.” —O 

“The illustrations to this work, many of them extremely 
beautiful, are replete with biographical, historical, and anti- 
quarian interest.” — Court Journ 

Rh. Jennings, 62, « London. 
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REVIEWS 


The Universal Tendency to Association in Man- 
kind Analyzed and Illustrated, $c. By John 
Dunlop. Houlston & Stoneman. 

THE subject opened to the reader in this little 

volume, is one of vast and growing importance ; 

and it is daily forcing itself on public attention, 
by the new and striking results to which the 
principle in question is obviously leading on both 

sides of the Atlantic [See Atheneum, No. 598]. 

Among the many curious particulars connected 

with the theme, the strangeness and mystery 

which surround it are not the least singular. 

There must be much, indeed, in a name, if “ the 

universal tendency to association” should appear 

a novelty in the history of that animal, which 

has never existed but in society. Yet such is 

the fact: and there are few, indeed, who in wit- 
nessing with alarm, or with admiration, the 
gigantic results of co-operation in the political, 
religious, and social destinies of the present and 
coming generations, seem to be aware that it is 
nothing more than a new developement of that 

eat and universal law of our nature, which 

Ge rendered it ‘ not good that man should live 

alone.” 

The necessity which impels men to unite in 
association, is a physical necessity, arising im- 
mediately out of the peculiarities of the human 
organization ; and so essential is co-operation to 
our continued existence, that fiction itself, in 
isolating an individual, and removing him from 
the beneficial influence of his species, has been 
compelled, not merely to endow him with the 
ordinary knowledge derived from society, but to 
surround him with no small portion of the mate- 
rial products of associated labour.* The fact of 
association, therefore, must be taken as coeval 
with man; nor is it necessary to appeal to the 
negative testimony of history, which has pre- 
served no record of a period in which the prin- 
ciple was not already in full activity. In the 
instincts which Providence has planted in the 
human breast, may be read the certain evidence 
that society is a condition inseparable from 
humanity; and that the principle of association 
must have been called into operation from the 
very beginning. 

We are surprised that the clever author of the 
work before us should have overlooked this fact, 
and should find himself driven to “the percep- 
tion of such conjunctions of material objects as 
mankind are conversant with,” in order to explain 
the possibility of man’s first idea of association. 
It was not to the aspect of “the links of a chain” 
nor to the “‘ gregarious associations of animals” 
that man stood indebted, for the notion of advan- 
tages to be derived from mutual co-operation. 
An impulse from within first established the fact 
of association, and the resulting goods were felt, 
before they could become the objects of re- 
flection. 

This is not an idle and a barren metaphysical 
distinction, but a substgptial difference, exerting 
an extensive influence upon the soundness of 
much of the reasoning, to which the new facts of 
association, at present developing in the societies 
of Europe and America, will naturally give rise. 
These facts, imperfectly as they have yet shown 
themselves either in extent or intensity, are 
already pregnant with striking changes in the 
social condition of man; and they are conse- 
quently regarded with pleasure or with appre- 
hension, according as they threaten or favour the 
interests of particular classes. To go no further 
than to the political unions which preceded the 
Reform Act, and the reasonings which were put 





* Robinson Crusoe. 





forth by the several partisans for maintaining or 
a it is obvious that the true 
policy to observed concerning such bodies 
must depend less upon their merits or demerits, 
as these respect classes and categories, than upon 
their proving either the accident of a particular 
contingency, or an inevitable result of our com- 
mon nature, under the new conditions which 
are arising out of the march of civilization. 
There is no man, however violent his passions, 
or determined his will, who would have the 
fondness to suppose that by any effort he could 
change that nature, or thwart and turn aside that 
march of civilization which is the result of its 
developement. ‘To attempt this, were to wage the 
war of the Titans against the presiding provi- 
dence of Jupiter. If, therefore, it can be shown 
that the new associations in question, and those 
more extensive combinations for commercial, 
social, moral, and religious purposes, which are 
hourly waxing stronger, both at home and in the 
United States, have, indeed, arisen thus immedi- 
ately out of the very elements of our moral 
nature, a consequence will be established with all 
rational thinkers, as to the frank abandonment of 
all attempts at mastering and counteracting such 
events, and to applying every effort to the study 
of their true character and bearings, so as to direct 
them to the greatest good. 

Now, it is impossible to look with attention 
upon the recorded history of mankind, without 
being satisfied of two facts: first, that the asso- 
ciating tendency is a constant element in the 
affairs of man, while the various repelling forces 
which have, from time to time, limited and con- 
trolled its activity, are accidental and contin- 
gent; and secondly, that civilization itself has 
uniformly been accompanied in its advances by 
the increased activity and comprehension of that 
principle. The associating principle in morals 
has its counterpart in the principle of attraction 
which governs the physical world; and it obeys 
laws almost identical. In both cases the activity 
of the principle within a given sphere involves 
a consequent repulsion of whatever is with- 
out: the force of cohesion being itself a cause 
why the body in which it operates should be 
less disposed to enter into other unions. In 
the early stages of society, therefore, in which 
from numerical and intellectual weakness men 
were congregated in the smallest bodies, the 
number and activity of the repelling forces were 
greatest, and the benefits of association the most 
circumscribed. Thus, municipal aggregations 
brought distrust, envy, and open war to the gate 
of every city. But when cities became united 
into nations, those evils were thrust to a distance. 
Nations may do what they can to injure and 
weaken each other, in war by open violence, in 
peace by protecting duties, restrictive laws upon 
commerce, and diplomatic over-reachings; but 
at home their associations are productive :— 
roads are opened, canals dug, harbours con- 
structed, lighthouses erected, at the national 
expense; and all local improvements are more 
or less matters of general and national interest. 
Thus it has happened in the history of mankind, 
that conquests begun in the narrowest muni- 
cipal jealousies, and pursued through the am- 
bition and avarice of a close aristocracy, over- 
throwing great and populous empires, wasting 
and depopulating in their onward carer, termi- 
nated in reducing the known world to one great 
and centralized system, which rendered the most 
distant nations participators in the moral bene- 
fits, and copartners in the physical power over 
nature, peculiar to the then existing state of 
human knowledge. 

But men in entering into associations (what- 
ever their character and object) can bring to the 
common stock only the knowledge and the vir- 





tue-which they actually possess. The Roman 
empire accordingly fell, because the combina- 
tion was too vast for the moral powers of those 
in whom its administration was vested. The 
world’s greatest association was dissolved, and 
the work of civilization was recommenced almost 
from its very foundations. 

Under happier auspices, and by the slow aid 
of all-ripening time, modern civilization arose, 
and has developed two ideas of which the an- 
cient world had but a limited and vague com- 
prehension,—that of the association of masses to 
defend their common rights, through the instru- 
mentality of representative governments; and 
the idea of the association of independent na- 
tions for the purposes of commerce, of science, 
and of onl good. The acknowledgment of 
those great truths, the universal brotherhood of 
man, the community of interests between all 
the parties engaged in foreign commerce, the 
individual interests of every civilized society in 
the abatement of every wrong, in the strength- 
ening of every right, and in the diffusion of 
every moral and scientific discovery, no matter 
how distant the immediate scene of improve- 
ment—an acknowledgment as yet but a 
and reluctant,—is already working a vast change 
in the condition of mankind, and has become 
the harbinger of great and powerful combina- 
tions, of which the results already baffle caleu- 
lation. 

In contemplating the various phases assumed 
by modern civilization on its progress towards 
this new state of things, we witness the con- 
tinued endeavour of man to escape from the 
various obstacles, moral and material, which 
have opposed the associating instinct. Through 
what a host of difficulties and discouragements, 
did our ancestors labour to unite the scattered 
fragments of popular power, and to constitute 
a political association for the assertion of political 
justice! Under what adverse and dissociating 
circumstances did the merchants of the Middle 
Ages succeed in establishing the Hanseatic 
League! But it is of the nature ofall constants 
to appropriate to themselves whatever har- 
monizes with them in action, in all times, and 
in all combinations: and we may see the asso- 
ciating instinct thus availing itself, from time to 
time, of the little or the much which might be 
made out of each successive combination. In 
the Roman Empire, as has already been stated, 
the most desolating and unprincipled warfare was 
turned to the account of improved organization 
and disseminated knowledge: in the modern 
civilization, the persecuting spirit of orthodoxy 
was rendered equally favourable to association, 
by uniting distant, and independent, and often 
hostile communities, in the great bond of a 
common religion. In like manner, the monopoly 
of education, seized upon by the clergy, gave an 
uniform direction to the studies of distant na- 
tions; and this, too, was rendered subservient to 
the associating tendency by the common sym- 
pathies it produced as to classic literature and 
metaphysical speculation, which, surviving their 
immediate cause, assisted, in after times, in the 
spread of the Baconian philosophy, and of the 
reformation in religion. Under these influences, 
the dissociating principle of independent nation- 
alities was also converted into a centralizing 
agent, by means of treaties for the balance of 
power, and the temporary alliances of many peo- 
ple for a common a which have ripened 
into the great combination, of late years com- 
menced among the European governments, for 
the preservation of a general peace. 

The truth of this theory of the universality of 
the associating instinct, is reproduced in the 
familiar political dogma, that the tendency of 
civilization is to centralize. In fact, the material 
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advantages of co-operation in every department 
of life are so salient, that every increase of power 
begets a new developement of the principle, as 
every developement of the principle begets a 
new increase of power. Thus, the invention of 
the steam-engine produced those enormous asso- 
ciations, cotton factories, railroad companies, 
and the political and commercial combinations 
for opening the East: while these efforts have, 
in return, originated new powers, scientific, 
commercial, and political. Who will presume to 
calculate the results of the associating principle, 
as acted upon by the ready communication esta- 
blished between England and America, operat- 
ing not merely through trade, and the ordinary 
interchange of material products, but by that of 
ideas, and by the frequent union of the most 
distant communities in some common object, 
moral, religious, or social ? 

The nature of man, however, is a complex, 
and his destinies are not governed by any one 
principle. To the unlimited agency of associa- 
tion there is an obstacle, at which we have 
already glanced,— namely, that it leads not 
merely to a partnership in knowledge and in 
virtue, but in all the weaknesses and vices com- 
mon to the contracting parties. By giving too 
great extension to errors and prejudices, civili- 
zation, in some respects, tends to render the 
moral and intellectual condition of society 
stationary. It is a common remark, that ad- 
vanced civilization is hostile to the appearance 
of those great master-spirits, which make for 
themselves an enduring name to all posterity by 
the salient quality of their services. It is fami- 
liarly said, too, that the diffusion of knowledge 
is accompanied by a corresponding shallowness ; 
and that the closer association of man to man in 
modern communities, obliterates all originality 
of character, producing an external varnish on 
society unfavourable alike to individual greatness 
and to goodness. In this, notwithstanding what 
the author advances to the contrary, there is some 
truth: mind derives much of its powers from its 
individuality ; and, though dependent for the 
materials of its operations, and for much of its 
exactness, upon social co-operation, still it works 
the most energetically and profitably in isolation. 
No association for intellectual purposes, ever 
produced a single result comparable to the dis- 
coveries of any one great mind. Even in the 
mechanical work of compiling, the labours of 
associations have proved inferior to those of 
individuals. Progressive association, therefore, 
is not incompatible with intellectual or moral 
stagnation or retrogradation. 

The principle of association, then, can only be 
favourable to happiness, in as far as the know- 
ledge and virtue brought by it into increased 
activity transcends the errors and vices to which 
it gives energy. In this, as in every other in- 
stance in which human power is exerted in a 
wrong: direction, that power is converted into 
weakness,—a truth, of which we have convincing 
proof in some of the more recent political asso- 
ciations. ‘The associations of the Chartists and 
physical force men, afford a case in point. Not 
succeeding in their object, they paralyzed for 
a time the element in which they arose; and 
if they had succeeded, their success would have 
been not less fatal to the civilization of England. 
A like termination may be predicted of the 
antagonist associations, established for obtaining 
a corrupt influence on elections. If they fail, 
and are exposed in their naked deformity, they 
will ruin the party which adopts them: if they 
succeed, they will, by their success, provoke such 
hostility from without, as will be fatal, not only 
to the pretensions they are intended to support, 
but, by introducing anarchy, will overthrow also 
the institutions of the country, together with the 
fortunes of the individual combiners. 





In this, lies the great difference between the 
associations of society, and the associations with- 
in society; between associations in the good 
sense, and what are in reality conspiracies. By 
a like process of misdirected energies, the great 
expectations entertained from that form of asso- 
ciation, which constitutesdemocratic power, may, 
perhaps, ultimately be disappointed; and the 
existing civilization be overturned, and give 
place to some new system of civilization, un- 
dreamed of in our philosophy. But this is no 
objection to the combination principle itself; it 
is simply indicative of the necessity of watching 
its progressive developement, and directing it 
with the utmost skill to wise and virtuous ends. 
Ifit were possible for man individually, or in his 
corporate capacity, to say to association, “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther,” the whole ex- 
perience of history would show that the effort 
was unwise: but that effort would also be evi- 
dently vain. In the present state of the world, 
the masses have a clear conception of the effi- 
cacy of association, in giving them a control over 
the world’s affairs in every department; and they 
will associate in despite of all opposing interests. 
Those, therefore, who would uphold the general 
civilization, and avert from society too sudden 
dislocations, should labour first to qualify the 
masses for their new mission, and secondly, to 
age themselves for taking their own place in 
the combinations tocome. It will no longer do, 
to look at this class and that category, and to 
strive at maintaining exclusive interests, by 
stopping the march of knowledge and the free- 
dom of popular action. The time for crushing 
and compressing is past, and new events require 
new cares. Property must be protected and 
order maintained, by pushing to the utmost the 
education of the people, and by directing that 
education, not to the dissemination of doctrines 
favourable to this or that partial end, but to a 
substantial advancement of men in practical and 
useful knowledge. Those who would educate 
the people for the sake of order, and because 
they cannot prevent them from educating them- 
selves, should rather look to their own education. 
They must not be content with the old routine 
of polite literature and conventional moralities ; 
they must learn to think and to act upon more 
universal principles, or they will be left behind ; 
and the democratic element will work uncon- 
trolled and unbalanced—a species of dissociation 
which has already proved the source of gfeat 
evils, and fatal to the happiness of whole genera- 
tions. The people, politically considered, means 
all the people; and it is only when all can take 
their part in self-government, that it can come 
to good. The upper classes, aristocratical and 
intellectual, if they would preserve their in- 
fluence, must therefore be. content to share it; 
and, sharing it, they must learn to place them- 
selves in harmony with the rest of the community. 
Upon this point the author, of whom we have 
too long lost sight, speaks with great clearness 
and conviction. 


While the potent machinery of association 
among the lower classes, he says,— 

“*__may be made the instrument of good, it may 
be fairly asked, is it not equally convenient for the 
production of evil? May not the propriety of the 
destruction of machinery be enforced, and the deed 
done through the medium of association? May not 
the doctrines of universal and utter equality among 
all the individuals of the species be thus promulgated, 
and the necessity of periodical divisions of property 
voted, and this dogma become no longer a mere 
theory? As the many are comparatively without 
property, may not at least the influence of innumer- 
able associations have the effect of throwing property 
out of protection ? Now, it may be fairly conceded, 
that if the lower orders can be brought to act per- 
manently on the anarchical and dissociating princi- 
ples above alluded to, there is danger of general con- 





fusion, and breaking up of the social system; and 
the characters of political unions will, of course, alto. 
gether depend upon the objects they have in view, 

and the method in which they sincerely intend that 
these should be carried into execution. I presume 
it can be fairly demonstrated to every man of sound 
sense, that the multiplication of machines in hus- 
bandry and manufactories, is a wide national blessing, 
however hard it may occasionally press for a time on 
detached portions of the inhabitants ; and that it ig 
of the deepest individual concern to every man, 
woman, and child throughout the empire, that pro- 
perty be kept most jealously and scrupulously sacred 
to the-possessor. I presume that all theories to the 
contrary, however plausible, may be overturned by 
fair argument, employed by an enlightened political 
economist, to enlightened and intelligent hearers, 
What, therefore, is the true safeguard against the 
influence of political associations among the working 
classes, supposing that it take a wrong turn, and pro. 
pose for its aim those objects which are at bottom, 
and in the main, deleterious to the community? The 
communicating the benefits of intelligence and educa. 
tion to as wide a range, and to as high a pitch as 
possible, seems the effectual, and at the same time 
the pleasing and gratifying cure for this evil. And, 
in fact, this evil will assuredly exist, unless a full and 
ample remedy, in the shape of national education, 
come not also in the train of reform. Those, there- 
fore who do not at the present crisis strain every 
nerve to obtain for the lower classes of the empire 
the most unlimited and liberal education, are merely 
taking effectual measures for enabling the system of 
political association to work all the evils which they 
themselves profess to deprecate and deplore.” 


This passage contains, in little, the whole 
philosophy of the subject. What is said of the 
war against property and against machinery, 
may be said of every evil purpose to which 
association may be directed. All destructive 
associations are in fact dissociations — separa- 

. \ . 
tions of some class from the main body of the 
community. Where these cannot be prevented 
by the exertion of a major force, there are but 
two remedies :—redress of real evils; and ena- 
bling the parties to perceive their error, where 
the causes of suffering have been mistaken. 
That is to say, the enlargement of rights, and the 
education which fits the people for their exercise. 
The bare fact of association, however, is evidence 
of increased moral power in the associators : 
even the Chartists, amidst their wildest extrava- 
gance, are intellectually far in advance of their 
immediate ancestors. In the act of association, 

“a certain active agency must be put in motion, 
as well as passive submission be exercised, and this 
may involve a measure of inconvenience, or a series 
of circumstances, in their own nature unpleasing, 
but which are borne with for the sake of the benefits 
that association affords. In entering upon some fel- 
lowship or alliance, we perhaps subject ourselves to 
a course that may more or less occupy much valu- 
able time, engross deep attention, tend to lower our 
precedence in society, abstract money from our 
purses, or even peril our property ; or embarrass and 
implicate in laborious transactions, drag into circum- 
stances of trouble, distress or personal danger. We 
may find it necessary to curb and restrain ourselves, 
in certain points, of our ordinary freedom ; we may 
become bound not to follow divisive courses, which, 
otherwise innocent, might tend to weaken the con- 
federacy ; we must restrain occasionally our private 
opinion, and submit to petty grievance or more vio- 
lent aggression. These are a few of the unwelcome 
positions we sometimes assume in order to obtain 
the copious and fruitful benefits of association.” 


Persons capable of conduct like this, are in a 
state of considerable moral advancement: they 
must, therefore, be generally more teachable; 
and by honest tuition may be brought to serve, 
instead of injuring society. In the Catholic 
Association, the docility of the associators to poli- 
tical teaching was made manifest enough; the 
accuracy of the popular notions, both as to ends 
and means to be pursued and adopted, were 
rapidly improved and enlarged: and had this 
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moral capability not pre-existed, the association 
would not have been formed ; resistance would 
still have continued partial, and individual, and 
therefore, in many instances, dangerous and 
illegal. 

Mr. Dunlop’s essay is not, however, an 
attempt to grasp the philosophy of the subject ; 
its more modest effort is by presenting in detail 
the several forms and phases which association 
has assumed, to afford the materials for others 
to philosophize upon. His work is a review of 
the facts of association; and his reasonings 
upon them seldom go further than to ascertain 
their particular mediate causes. In this effort, 
he has touched upon one valuable distinction, | 
deserving commemoration,—that between asso- | 
ciation and gregariousness. The view, indeed, 
which, from his situation as an apostle of tempe- 
rance, he is obliged to take, is rather limited. | 
He, however, justly considers the aggregation of | 
men into large societies as, in some respects, a 
dissociating, rather than an uniting principle. | 
The affections are a limited quantity, and will | 
not bear unlimited division. Hence small asso- | 
ciations, whether for business or pleasure, are 
more closely knit than larger bodies. In great | 
cities men are brought together by the desire of 
gain, more than by sympathies. They are not 
in a state of co-operation, but of isolation, as to 
the making of fortunes; and for all the rest, 
they are careless of neighbours. So also when 
provinces are forced to coalesce in defiance of 
interests and sympathies, the coalescence pro- 
duces, in the first instance, gregarious, not asso- | 
ciating communities. It is further also to be | 
observed, that a density of population implies a 
severer struggle for existence, and a consequent 
repulsion in elements brought into too close con- | 
tact. Here is another distinction between gre- 
gariousness and association. It is a community 
of purpose which constitutes association ; with- 
out that, men may be drawn into close neigh- | 
bourhood, but they still continue virtually | 
isolated. | 

Considered as a first attempt on the subject, 
we must report Mr. Dunlop’s essay to be success- | 
ful. In bringing into review the different known 
associations, he has exerted a fitting diligence, 
and has afforded the materials for much valuable 
reflection: many of his opinions, also, indicate 
unusual sagacity and discrimination. 

The following anecdote is amusing, and as 
such worthy of quotation :— 

“ We have had occasion to remark that the very | 
appearance of association sometimes works impor- 
tant effects ; a whimsical instance of which is said to 
have taken place in the erection of a magnificent 
range of buildings for literary purposes in Liverpool. 
Two gentlemen there, of a scientific cast, conversing 
together, lamented the want of accommodation at 
that place for the use and encouragement of letters, 
and agreed to advertise a general meeting to procure 
subscriptions in order to raise a suite of buildings for 
this end. The advertisement was published, and 
the friends arriving at the set time and place, found 
that they two constituted the whole assembly. The 
point is lost!’ exclaimed the one— By no means!’ 
said the other; calculating better the goodness of 
the cause, and the liberality of the merchants of 
Liverpool.—‘ You shall be chairman, and I shall be 
secretary, and we shall move and pass the necessary 
resolutions.” They did so. The minutes were pub- 
lished as the result of the meeting. The subject 
engaged the attention of the whole town: it was 
approved of, and in a space so short as to be almost 
incredible, large sums were subscribed, and the splen- 
did establishments referred to were in this singular 
manner erected.” 

On this anecdote we may be permitted to ob- 
serve, that the spirit of association was already 
in existence, and wanted only the occasional 
cause for carrying it into activity; just so, we 
see water, though cooled down below the freezing 








point, remain fluid, till some accidental agitation 


determines the atomic action which is necessary 
to congelation. 

On the whole, we recommend this very sug- 
gestive volume to general perusal. 





The Paris Sketch Book. By Mr. Titmarsh; 
with numerous Designs by the Author. 2 
vols. Macrone. 

Steam and the peace be thanked! London and 

Paris are rapidly becoming one “ great village,” 

as far as familiar intercourse is concerned. Not 

only does May Fair step across the Channel for 

a ball in the Chaussée d’Antin, and the Fau- 

bourg St. Germain contribute its quota of 

chevaliers to Boyle Farm pic-nics and dinners 
at Blackwall, but the commercial traveller, and 
the literary manufacturer—Sam Pogson, and his 


| chronicler, Mr. Titmarsh—find it feasible and 


profitable, to exchange Hyde Park for the 
Tuileries, Madame Vestris for Mdlle. Dejazet, 
and the Blue Posts for some one or other of 
those thousand gilt and frescoed cafés of the 
Boulevards,—where, indeed, (as the Persian 
Princes said of Vauxhall,) ‘“ the truest joys are 
to be found.” 

These sketches are by no. means the least 
acceptable fruits of such an intimate and uni- 
versal intercourse. Mr. Titmarsh understands 
his Paris well: not the Paris of tea parties, 
which, as he pithily observes, “ are the same all 
the world over; with the exception that, with 
the French, there are more lights and prettier 
dresses ; and with us a mighty deal more tea in the 
pot:” but the Paris of theatres, courts of jus- 
tice, guinguettes, coucous,—of the students ruling 
the Pays Latin—of the caricaturists—of the be- 


| whiskered artists, themselves most amazing as 


pictures, who hang up their “ terrible high-bred 
ambitions” in every “Exposition.” It is true that 


| Mr. Titmarsh treats us to his own chapter on 


French fashionable novels, as illustrating French 
fashionable society—and delivers his own sen- 
sible English judgment (see his chapter on 
George Sand, and the New Apocalypse) on the 
feverish and eccentric religionists, who, driving 
out the philosophers with a vengeance, have of 
late played such fantastic tricks in the world 
of Literature and Art at Paris. But for the 
world of “musk, amber, and Japan,” Mr. Tit- 
marsh is something too free and easy; and for 
the world of philosophizers, a trifle, we think, 
too jocose and familiar: in short, he is most at 
home, and most successful, when rioting among 
the merry deeds of MM. Philipon and Daumier 
in ‘ Le Charivari,’ or when describing the horrors 
of the ‘Gambler’s Death,’— or, best of all, 
when writing down the little history of his maid- 
of-all-work, Beatrice Merger, whose story is as 
simple, honest, and touching, as if Goldsmith 
or Charles Lamb had told it. 

A large portion of these volumes has already 
appeared in the periodicals; but, in a dull mid- 
summer season like this, we cannot let them 
pass without paying toll and tithe. Who is there 
that knows not Boulogne and the approach to 
Paris? and yet, who is there that will not be 
glad to have their recollections pleasantly re- 
freshed ?— 

“The morning comes—I don’t know a pleasanter 
feeling than that of waking with the sun shining on 
objects quite new, and (although you may have 
made the voyage a dozen times, ) quite strange. Mrs. 
X. and you occupy a very light bed, which has a 
tall canopy of red ‘ percale ;’ the windows are smartly 
draped with cheap gaudy calicoes and muslins, there 
are little mean strips of carpet about the tiled floor 
of the room, and yet all seems as gay and as com- 
fortable as may be—the sun shines brighter than 
you have seen it for a year, the sky is a thousand 
times bluer, and what a cheery clatter of shrill quick 
French voices comes up from the court-yard under 
the windows! Bells are jangling; a family, may- 
hap, is going to Paris, en poste, and wondrous is the 





jabber of the courier, the postillion, the inn-waiters, 
and the lookers-on.” 

“Tt is a strange, mongrel, merry place, this town 
of Boulogne ; the little French fishermen’s children 
are beautiful, and the little French soldiers, four 
feet high, red-breeched, with huge pompons on their 
caps, and brown faces, and clear sharp eyes, look, for 
all their littleness, far more military and more in- 
telligent than the heavy louts one has seen swagger- 
ing about the garrison towns in England. Yonder 
goa crowd of bare-legged fishermen; there is the 
town idiot, mocking a woman who is screaming 
*Fleuve du Tage,’ at an inn-window, to a harp, and 
there are the little gamins mocking him. Lo! those 
seven young ladies, with red hair and green veils, 
they are from neighbouring Albion, and going to 
bathe. Here come three Englishmen, habitués evi- 
dently of the place,—dandy specimens of our coun- 
trymen—one wears a marine dress, another has a 
shooting dress, a third has a blouse, and a pair of 
guiltless spurs—all have as much hair on the face as 
nature or art can supply, and all wear their hats very 
much on one side. Believe me, there is on the face 
of this world no scamp like an English one, no black- 
guard like one of these half gentlemen, so mean, so 
low, so vulgar—so ludicrously ignorant and conceited, 
so desperately heartless and depraved.” 

“But, behold us at Paris! The Diligence has 
reached a rude-looking gate, or grille, flanked by 
two lodges; the French Kings, of old, made their 
entry by this gate ; some of the hottest battles of the 
late revolution were fought before it. At present, it 
is blocked by carts and peasants, and a busy crowd 
of men, in green, examining the packages before they 
enter, probing the straw with long needles. It is the 
Barrier of St. Denis, and the green men are the 
Customs’ men of the city of Paris. If you are a 
countryman, who would introduce a cow into the 
Metropolis, the city demands twenty-four francs for 
such a privilege: if you have a hundred weight of 
tallow candles, you must, previously, disburse three 
francs: if a drove of hogs, nine francs per whole hog. 
—In the present instance, after a momentary pause, 
one of the men in green mounts by the side of the 
conductor, and the ponderous vehicle pursues its 
journey. The street which we enter, that of the 
Faubourg St. Denis, presents a strange contrast to 
the dark uniformity of a London street, where every- 
thing, in the dingy and smoky atmosphere, looks as 
though it were painted in India-ink—black houses, 
black passengers, and black sky. Here, on the con- 
trary, is a thousand times more life and colour. Be- 
fore you, shining in the sun, is a long glistening line 
of gutter,—not a very pleasing object in a city, but 
in a picture invaluable. On each side are houses of 
all dimensions and hues; some, but of one story; 
some, as high as the tower of Babel. From these 
the haberdashers (and this is their favourite street) 
flaunt long strips of gaudy calicoes, which give a 
strange air of rude gaiety to the looks. Milkwomen, 
with a little crowd of gossips round each, are, at this 
early hour of morning, selling the chief material of 
the Parisian café-au-lait. Gay wine-shops, painted 
red, and smartly decorated with vines and gilded 
railings, are filled with workmen taking their morn- 
ing’s draught. That gloomy looking prison,on your 
right, is a prison for women; once it was a convent 
or Lazarists: a thousand unfortunate individuals of 
the softer sex now occupy that mansion: they bake, 
as we find in the guide-books, the bread of all the 
other prisons; they mend and wash the shirts and 
stockings of all the other prisoners ; they make hooks 
and eyes and phosphorus boxes, and they attend 
chapel every Sunday :—if occupation can help them, 
sure they have enough of it. * * But we have passed 
the prison long ago, and are at the Porte St. Denis 
itself. There is only time to take a hasty glance as 
we pass; it commemorates some of the wonderful 
feats of arms of Ludovicus Magnus ; and abounds in 
ponderous allegories—nymphs and river-gods, and 
pyramids crowned with fleurs-de-lis; Louis passing 
over the Rhine in triumph, and the Dutch Lion 
giving up the ghost, in the year of our Lord 1672. 
The Dutch Lion revived, and overcame the man 
some years afterwards; but of this fact, singularly 
enough, the inscriptions makeno mention. Passing, 
then, round the gate, and not under it (after the 
general custom, in respect of triumphal arches), you 
cross the boulevard, which gives a glimpse of trees 
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and sunshine, and gleaming white buildings , then, 
dashing down the Rue de Bourbon Villeneuve, a 
dirty street, which seems interminable, and the Rue 
St. Eustache, the conductor gives a last blast on his 
horn, and the great vehicle clatters into the court- 
yard, where its journey is destined to conclude.” 

Here, too, is a picture in little;—a picture, 
too, not without its inner and deeper meaning. 

« This little journey, then, from Paris to Versailles, 
that used to be so merry of old, has lost its pleasures 
since the disappearance of the cuckoos; and I would 
as lieve have for companions the statues that lately 
took a coach from the bridge opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies, and stepped out in the Court of Ver- 
sailles, as the most part of the people who now travel 
on the railroad. The stone figures are not a whit 
more cold and silent than these persons, who used to 
be, in the old cuckoos, so talkative and merry. The 

rattling grisette, and her swain from the Ecole de 
Droit the huge Alsacian carabinier, grim smiling 
under his sandy moustaches, and glittering brazen 
helmet ; the jolly nurse, in red calico, who had been 
to Paris, to show mamma her darling Lolo, or 
Auguste ;—what merry companions used one to find 
squeezed into the crazy old vehicles that formerly 
performed the journey! But the age of horseflesh 
is gone—that of engineers, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded ; and the pleasure of coucoudom 
is extinguished for ever. * * The town is, certainly, 
the most moral of towns. You pass, from the railroad 
station, through a long, lonely suburb, with dusty rows 
of stunted trees on either side, and some few miser- 
able beggars, idle boys, and ragged old women, under 
them. Behind the trees are gaunt, mouldy houses, 
palaces once, where (in the days of the unbought grace 
of life) the cheap defence of nations gambled, ogled, 
swindled, intrigued ; whence high-born duchesses used 
to issue, in old times, to act as chambermaids to lovely 
Du Barri, and mighty princes rolled away, in gilt 
caroches, hot for the honour of lighting His Majesty 
to bed, or of presenting his stockings when he rose, 
or of holding his napkin when he dined. Tailors, 
chandlers, tinmen, wretched hucksters, and green- 
grocers, are now established in the mansions of the 
old peers; small children are yelling at the doors, 
with mouths besmeared with bread and treacle ; damp 
rags are hanging out of every one of the windows, 
steaming in the sun ; oyster-shells, cabbage-stalks, 
broken crockery, old papers, lie basking in the same 
cheerful light. A solitary water-cart goes jingling 
down the wide pavement, and spirts a feeble refresh- 
ment over the dusty, thirsty stones, After pacing, 
for some time, through such dismal streets, we de- 
boucher on the grand place; and before us lies the 
palace dedicated to all the glories of France. In the 
midst of the great, lonely plain, this famous residence 
of King Louis looks low and mean.—Honoured pile! 
time was, when tall musketeers, and gilded body- 
guards, allowed none to pass the gate ;—fifty years 
ago, ten thousand drunken women, from Paris, broke 
through the charm, and now a tattered commissioner 
will conduct you through it for a penny, and lead you 
up to the sacred entrance of the palace.” 

The chapter to which this passage forms a 
portal is in Mr. Titmarsh’s best manner ;—a half 
serious half satiric illustration of kingcraft, of 
which, when dressed @ la Frangais, whether by 
Louis le Grand or Louis la Poire—the Palace 
and Paradise of Versailles, is so imposing and 
impressive a type. This chapter, too, gives us 
occasion to observe, that, though in general we 
are not great admirers of Mr. Titmarsh’s illus- 
trative etchings, there is thought, poetry, and 
sarcasm in his sketch, containing the compara- 
tive figures of Le Grand Monatque ;—first, the 
shreds and patches, the peruque, and the ermined 
robe, intrinsically pompous and royal when 
standing alone and untenanted ;—then the little, 
shrunk, mean old man Louis, unglorified by these 
paraphernalia: lastly the personage in the trap- 
pings, the two together making up Ludovicus 
Rex. The few following words, in continuation, 
will illustrate the philosophy of the artist :— 

“ When the great Elliston was enacting the part 
of King George the Fourth, in the play of *‘ The 
Coronation,’ at Drury Lane, the galleries applauded 
very loudly his suavity and majestic demeanour, at 





which Elliston, inflamed by the popular loyalty 
(and by some fermented liqueur in which, it is said, 
he was in the habit of indulging), burst into tears, 
and, spreading out his arms, exclaimed: ‘ Bless ye, 
bless ye, my people!’ Don’t let us laugh at his 
Ellistonian majesty, nor at the people who clapped 
hands, and yelled ‘ bravo,’ in praise of him. The 
tipsy old manager did really fee] that he was a hero 
at that moment! and the people, wild with delight 
and attachment for a magnificent coat and breeches, 
surely were uttering the true sentiments of loyalty, 
which consists in reverencing these and other articles 
of costume.” 

But our readers must not infer, from these 
references, that Mr. Titmarsh takes a side, on 
behalf of either Carlism, or Louis Philipp-ism, 
or Bonapartism, or Republicanism. He utters his 
sharp sayings concerning all these isms. Ina paper 
on the trial of Peytel, he examines the working 
of French justice: how much more strikingly— 
and, to English eyes, strangely— illustrated, at 
this moment, by the Laffarge procés. He has 
his word to say, moreover, about French execu- 
tions, and his picture of the audiences who there 
congregate :— 

“Three or four years back, when Fieschi and 
Lacenaire were executed, I made attempts to see 
the execution of both, but was disappointed in both 
cases, In the first instance, the day for Fieschi’s 
death was, purposely, kept secret ; and he was, if I 
remember rightly, executed at some remote quarter 
of the town. But it would have done a philan- 
thropist good, to witness the scene which we saw on 
the morning when his execution did noé take place. 
It was Carnival time, and the rumour had pretty 
generally been carried abroad, that he was to die on 
that morning. A friend, who accompanied me, came 
many miles, through the mud and dark, in order to 
be in at the death. We set out before light, floun- 
dering through the muddy Champs Elysées, where, 
besides, were many other persons floundering, and 
all bent upon the same errand. We passed by the 
Concert of Musard, then held in the Rue St. Ho- 
noré; and round this, in the wet, a number of 
coaches were collected: the ball was just up; and a 
crowd of people, in hideous masquerade, drunk, tired, 
dirty, dressed in horrible old frippery, and daubed 
with filthy rouge, were trooping out of the place; 
tipsy women and men, shrieking, jabbering, gesticu- 
lating, as French will do; parties swaggering, stag- 
gering forwards, arm in arm, reeling to and fro 
across the street, and yelling songs in chorus; hun- 
dreds of these were bound for the show, and we 
thought ourselves lucky in finding a vehicle to the 
execution place at the Barriére d’Enfer. As we 
crossed the river, and entered the Enfer-street, 
crowds of students, black workmen, and more 
drunken devils, from more carniyal-balls, were filling 
it; and on the grand place there were thousands of 
these assembled, looking out for Fieschi and his cor- 
tége. We waited, and waited; but, alas! no fun 
for us that morning; no throat-cutting ; no august 
spectacle of satisfied justice; and the eager spec- 
tators were obliged to return, disappointed of their 
expected breakfast of blood. * * The other attempt 
was equally unfortunate. We arrived too late on the 
ground to be present at the execution of Lacenaire 
and his co-mate in murder, Avril. But as we came 
to the ground (a gloomy round space, within the 
barrier—three roads lead to it—and, outside, you see 
the wine-shops and restaurateurs of the barrier look- 
ing gay and inviting,)—as we came to the ground, 
we only found, in the midst of it, a little pool of ice, 
just partially tinged with red. Two or three idle 
street-boys were dancing and stamping about this 
pool; and when I asked one of them whether the 
execution had taken place, he began dancing more 
madly than ever, and shrieked out with a loud fan- 
tastical theatrical voice, ‘ Venez tous Messieurs et 
Dames, voyex ici le sang du monstre Lacenaire, et de 
son compagnon, le traitre Avril ;’ or words to that 
effect ; and, straightway, all the other gamins scream- 
ed out the words in chorus, and took hands and 
danced round the little puddle. O august Justice, 
your meal was followed by a pretty appropriate 
grace!” 

Closely linked with these subjects, by the spirit 
in which both are treated, is the chapter on 





French Drama and Melodrama. In proof of 
the writer’s mastery over simpler subjects and 
more wholesome sympathies, we must point 
again to the story of ‘ Beatrice Merger,’—a gem 
in its way. Another pleasant paper is the letter 
on ‘French Painters and Painting,’ which save 
for a foolish heresy about Raphael in its last 
paragraph, is a clever piece of criticism. But 
we are hampered by the circumstance of many 
of the sketches having been published else- 
where; for which cause we must now content 
ourselves with recommending Mr. Titmarsh to 
travel again for the public good; and with re- 
commending the public to read his clever, 
humorous, and, best of all, unborrowed specula- 
tions on men and manners in Paris. 








The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke. 

(Second Notice.) 

“ TuereE is no national history,” says Professor 

Ranke, “of which universal history does not 

constitute a large part. So inevitable, so all- 

embracing, is the sequence of events, that the 

most powerful state often appears merely as a 

member of the political community, entangled 

with, and governed by, its destinies. Whoever 
has tried to conceive the history of a people as 

a whole,—to survey its course without prejudice 

or illusion,—will have experienced the difficulty 

arising from thiscause. In the several crises of 
the progressive existence of a nation, we trace 
the various currents of the destiny of the human 
race. This difficulty is, however, doubled, when, 
as sometimes happens, an individual power 
gives the first impulse to a movement which 
agitates the whole world,—when it appears as 
the special representative of a principle. It 
then takes so large a share in the collective 

action of the century, it stands in so intimate a 

relation to all the powers of the world, that its 

history, in a certain sense, expands into a uni- 
versal history. Such was the epoch upon which 
the Papacy entered after the Council of Trent. 

Shaken to its very core, endangered in the very 

groundwork of its being, it had found means 

to maintain and to renew itself. In the two 
southern peninsulas, it had promptly repelled 
all hostile influences, and had once more at- 
tracted and pervaded all the elements of thought 
and action. It now conceived the idea of re- 
claiming apostates in all other parts of the world, 
and once more subjecting them to its sway. 

Rome was again a conquering | gr once 

more she meditated projects and enterprises 

such as, in ancient times, or in the Middle Ages, 
had emanated from the Seven Hills. We should 
have but an imperfect conception of the restored 

Papacy, were we to contemplate it only at its 

centre. It is in its operation on the world at 

large that we apprehend its real significancy.” 

Over the whole of this vast historic field, then, 

does the Professor conduct his survey, examin- 

ing all the sinuosities of his main stream of nar- 
rative, and passing up, and exploring to their 
sources, all the tributaries that helped to swell 
and give direction to its current. A glance over 
the extensive ground of Protestant conquest, 
prepares the reader for the difficulties of that 
contest for which the Church now girded up 
her loins. In the short space of forty years, the 
spirit of the Augsburg Confession had occupied 
an empire extending from Iceland to the Pyre- 
nees, from Finland to the summit of the Italian 

Alps. Opinions analogous to Protestantism had 

“even found their way across those mountains, 

and were diffused over the whole territory of the 

Latin Church ;” and enemies yet more formi- 

dable than those who led the first attack had 

arisen in the South and West, where the more 
extreme opinions maintained by the Calvinists 
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divided the field of Protestantism with the Con- 


fession of Luther. The rapid spread of the 
new faith among the upper and more luxurious 
classes of society, the author observes, is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as its doctrines were 
not by any means confined to a mere negation 
or renunciation of Popery, but, on the contrary, 
were “in the highest degree positive, and con- 
tained a renovation of those Christian feelings 
and principles which guide and govern human 
life, even to the deepest and most secret recesses 
of the soul.” To answer this state of things, the 
now awakened Church had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that other arguments than those of coer- 
cion must be admitted. “ At no period of its 
history,” says Professor Ranke, “ has the Euro- 

ean commonwealth submitted to the dominion 
of mere force.” To meet the strong lights 
which the Reformation had introduced, it be- 
came necessary that the Church should regene- 
rate her creed, and purify her manners, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. “ She 
did not allow the religious tendencies then ex- 
isting in the South of Europe to grow into hos- 
tility; on the contrary, she incorporated them 
with her own, and gained the absolute direction 
of them. This was the process by which she 
renewed her strength, and repaired her disas- 
ters.” With all the powerful arguments de- 
rived from ancient tradition and immemorial 
obedience, renewed in the spirit of the times, the 
Popes quitted their defensive position, for one of 
attack—gradually converting every tract which 
they recovered from the dominion of the new 
opinions into a stronghold of the ancient faith, 
and finally bringing to bear upon the great 
questions which moulded the relations of Euro- 
pean States, an influence spiritual and material, 
such as the Church had wielded at no former 
period of her history. So early as the year 1580, 
a Venetian writer affirms, that the number of 
Protestants were decreased seventy per cent.; 
and before the close of that century, “in the 
name of religion wars were declared, conquests 
achieved, states revolutionized.” The clergy 
“sat in Kings’ councils, and discussed political 
matters before all the people from the pulpit. 
They governed schools, learning, and the whole 
domain of letters. The confessional afforded 
them opportunity of prying into the secrets of 
the soul, and of deciding in all the difficult and 
doubtful circumstances of private life.”’ In the 
following century, the Church aimed at nothing 
less than an absolute and unlimited dominion. 
“It conceived the design of urging on all the 
Catholic states in one direction, and overpower- 
ing the refractory by one great movement. Had 
this scheme succeeded, the ecclesiastical spirit 
would have risen to absolute supremacy—would 
have incorporated all Catholic states in a unity 
of idea, faith, conduct, and policy, and would 
thus have acquired a resistless influence even 
over their internal affairs.” 

“Who,” says Professor Ranke, “can accu- 
rately specify all the impelling causes” to re- 
sults like these? The second and most impor- 
tant volume of his book (the first and third 
being outworks to his main design,) is devoted 
to the inquiry; and, as there was no single one 
of all the questions of European politics which 
was not acted upon by, and did not re-act on, 
the struggle between the contending principles, 
it is obvious what a crowd of objects are neces- 
sarily embraced by his narrative. Anything 
like an attempt to follow him systematically, 
further than as regards a statement of his plan, 
is impossible ; and we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with making such extracts, without 
regard to their order in the series of causes, as 
may, nevertheless, illustrate the subject, or inter- 
est our readers. 


We adverted, last week, to the conspicuous 
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which the Jesuits are so well known to 

ave played in the history of the Romish Church, 
from the period of their first institution ; and we, 
of course, meet them at —_ turn of this history. 
On the rapid progress, in the way of re-action, 
which their colleges effected in Germany, the 
author makes some remarks, which we think 
are worth transferring to our columns, as mark- 
ing one of the phenomena of the case :— 

“This is a case perhaps without a parallel in the 
history of the world. All the other intellectual 
movements which have exercised an extensive in- 
fluence on mankind have been caused either by 
great qualities in individuals, or by the irresistible 
force of new ideas. But, in this case, the effect was 
produced without any striking manifestation of genius 
or originality. The jesuits might be learned and, in 
their way, pious; but no one will affirm that their 
acquirements were the result of any free or vigorous 
exercise of mind,—that their piety proceeded from 
the depth or the ingenuousness of a single heart. 
They were just learned enough to get reputation, to 
secure confidence, to train and to attach scholars ; 
but they attempted nothing higher. Their piety 
was sufficient not only to keep them free from all 
reproach on the score of morals, but was positively 
conspicuous and striking, and therefore admitted of 
no question ;—and this was enough for them. Nei- 
ther their piety nor their learning moved in any un- 
defined or untrodden paths. They had, however, a 
quality which distinguished them in a remarkable 
degree—rigid method, in conformity with which 
everything was calculated, everything had its definite 
scope and object. Such a union of appropriate and 
sufficing learning with unwearied zeal, of study and 
persuasiveness, of pomp and penance, of wide-spread 
influence and unity of a directing principle and aim, 
never existed in the world, before or since. They 
were industrious and visionary, worldly wise and full 
of enthusiasm, well-bred men and agreeable com- 
panions, regardless of their personal interests and 
eager for each other’s advancement. No wonder 
that they were successful.” 

It is painful to note, where questions and in- 
terests so paramount were at issue, how much, 
save in a few illustrious exceptions, the part 
which the leading actors took in the contest 
was determined by their personal or political 
relations—how completely the alternate ascen- 
dency which the one principle or the other 
obtained arose out of combinations which had 
no reference to the principles themselves. With- 
out adverting to the very glaring example of the 
first triumph of the Reformation, in England, 
under Henry the Eighth, we may allude tq some 
negotiations which were at one time on foot for 
taking Elizabeth into the bosom of the Romish 
Church, and our author's remarks thereon. At 
the beginning of her reign, these overtures seem 
to have met with, at least, attention (if not en- 
couragement) from Elizabeth ; but her path was 
inevitably marked out for her. ‘“ As if,” says 
Professor Ranke, “she had it in her power to 
choose! As if her past life, the whole import of 
her being, her political position and attitude, did 
not, even supposing her conviction not to be 
sincere, enchain her to the Protestant cause !”’ 
The great example, too, of the illustrious 
Henry IV., the champion of the Protestants, 
who, after leading them in all the battles of the 
League, was compelled, by the necessities of his 
position, to take the crown which they had won 
for him from the hands of the Romish Church, 
and add immensely to the authority of its head 
by an act of public homage, is a very striking 
case in point. From these two royal disciples 
of expediency, it is, however, curious to turn at 
once to the remarkable case of a princess who 
laid down a crown for the sake of the Catholic 
faith, and of whose character and conversion our 
author gives many interesting particulars. The 
case is all the more remarkable, because the 
royal convert was the child and successor of the 
arch-champion of Protestantism, in his day,— 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North :— 





“ Christina was indeed a wonderful product of 
nature and fortune. A young and noble lady, she 
was utterly free from personal vanity. She took no 
pains to conceal that she had one shoulder higher 
than the other: though she had been told that her 
greatest beauty consisted in her luxuriant fair hair, 
she did not even pay the commonest attention to it: 
she was wholly a stranger to all the petty cares of 
life; so indifferent to the table, that she was never 
heard to find fault with any kind of food; so tem- 
perate that she drank nothing but water. She never 
could understand or learn any sort of womanly 
works; on the other hand, she delighted to be told 
that at her birth she was taken for a boy; that when 
a little infant, instead of betraying terror at the firing 
of guns, she clapped her hands and behaved like a 
true soldier's child. She was a most intrepid rider; 
putting one foot in the stirrup, she vaulted into the 
saddle and went off at speed; she shot with unerring 
aim ; she studied Tacitus and Plato, and sometimes 
entered with more profound sagacity into the genius 
of those authors than philologists by profession. 
Young as she was, she was capable of forming an 
independent and discriminating judgment on state 
affairs, and of maintaining it triumphantly amongst 
senators grown grey in commerce with the world, 
She threw into her labour the fresh and buoyant 
spirit which accompanies native perspicacity of 
mind; above all, she was penetrated with a sense of 
the high mission to which she was called by her 
birth; of the necessity of governing by herself, 
Never did she refer an ambassador to her minister: 
she would not suffer a subject of hers to wear a 
foreign order; she could not endure, she said, that 
one of her flock should bear the mark of another's 
hand. She knew how to assume a port and coun. 
tenance before which the generals who made Ger. 
many tremble, were dumb; had a new war broken 
out, she would assuredly have put herself at the head 
of her troops. * * 


“ The first to whom she revealed her inclinations 
was a jesuit, Antonio Macedo, confessor of the Por- 
tuguese ambassador Pinto Pereira. Pereira spoke 
only Portuguese, and employed his confessor as in- 
terpreter. The queen derived a strange pleasure at 
the audiences which she gave to the ambassador, in 
carrying on a religious controversy with his inter- 
preter, while Pereira imagined he was discussin; 
state affairs; and thus, in the presence of a thi 
person who understood nothing that passed, disclosing 
to Macedo her most secret thoughts and boldest spe- 
culations. All on a sudden, Macedo disappeared 
from Stockholm. The queen pretended to have 
search made for him, and to send people in pursuit 
of him; while she herself had despatched him to 
Rome, to communicate her intentions to the general 
of the jesuits, and to entreat him to send to her two 
or three members of his order in whom he could 
confide. In February 1652, they arrived in Stock- 
holm. They were two young men who gave them- 
selves out as travelling Italian nobles, and were 
thereupon introduced to her table. She instantly 
suspected who they were, and as they walked into 
the dining-room immediately before her, she asked 
one of them in a low voice whether by chance he had 
any letters for her; he answered, without turning 
round, that he had ; she enjoined him to silence by 
one hurried word ; immediately after dinner, she sent 
her most confidential servant, Johan Holm, to fetch 
the letters, and the following morning the fathers 
themselves were conducted in the profoundest secrecy 
to the palace. Emissaries from Rome now entered 
the royal abode of Gustavus Adolphus, to confer with 
his daughter concerning her conversion to that faith 
of which he was the most formidable antagonist. 
The peculiar charm of this transaction to Christina 
was, that no one had the slightest suspicion of it. 
The two jesuits at first intended to adhere to the 
rules of the catechism, but they soon saw that such 
means were wholly inapplicable here. The queen 
proposed far different questions from any for which 
they were prepared ;—Whether there was any ulti- 
mate distinction between good and evil, or whether 
everything resolved itself into the utility or mis- 
chievcusness of an action? how the doubts which 
may suggest themselves on the subject of an over- 
ruling providence were to be removed ? whether the 
soul of man is really immortal ? whether it be not 
most expedient for every man to follow the religion 
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of his country externally, and to live after the laws 
of reason ?—such were the problems which they 
were required to solve. They do not tell us what 
were their answers ; they say that, during this conver- 
sation, thoughts passed through their minds such as 
they had never been conscious of before, and had in- 
stantly vanished ; that the queen was under the im- 
mediate operation of the Holy Ghost. The truth is, 
she was under the influence of a strong bias, which 
gave completeness to every argument and strength 
to every conviction. They recurred most frequently 
to the principle mentioned above,—that the world 
could not be without the true religion; and to this 
proposition was appended a second,—that among all 
that existed, the catholic was the most in accordance 
with reason. ‘Our main endeavour was,’ say the 
jesuits, ‘to prove that the articles of our holy reli- 
gion are above reason, but in no respect contrary to 
reason.’ The chief difficulties were, the invocation 
of saints and the worship of images and relics. ‘ But 
her majesty apprehended,’ continue they, ‘with pe- 
netrating mind, the whole force of the arguments 
we adduced; otherwise we should have needed 
a long time for our discussion.’ She also spoke to 
them of the difficulties which would present them- 
selves, even if she were determined on avowing her 
conversion, as to the mode of accomplishing it. 
Sometimes these appeared to her insuperable; one 
day when she had another interview with the jesuits, 
she declared to them, that they had better return 
home, that the matter was utterly impracticable, 
and that she thought she should never be able to 
become a sincere and earnest catholic. The good 
fathers were amazed; they urged every argument 
and consideration that could confirm her in her in- 
tentions; placed God and eternity before her, and 
pronounced her doubts an assault of Satan. It is 
perfectly characteristic of her, that she was more 
determined upon her conversion at that very mo- 
ment than at any of their previous conferences. 
‘What would you say,’ exclaimed she suddenly, * if 
I were nearer becoming a catholic than you think ?” 
*I cannot describe the feeling,’ says the jesuit from 
whom we have the report of this transaction, ‘ which 
we experienced ; we felt as if raised from the dead. 
The queen inquired whether the pope could not 
grant permission to receive the Lord’s supper once a 
year according tothe Lutheran rite. We answered, 
that he could not. Then, said she, there is no help, 
I must resign the crown.’ * * 

“On the 24th June, 1654, the ceremony of abdi- 
cation was performed. Notwithstanding all the dis- 
contents which the government of the queen had oc- 
casioned, yet high and low were deeply affected at 
this solemn and final renunciation of her country, 
by the last scion of the illustrious race of Vasa. The 
aged count Brahe refused to take back the crown 
which three years before he had placed upon her 
brow ; he held the bond between prince and subject 
to be indissoluble, and consequently this transaction 
illegal. The queen was obliged to take off the crown 
from her own head; it was only from her hand that 
he would receive it. Stripped of all the regal insignia, 
attired in a simple white dress, the queen then re- 
ceived the farewell homage of her estates. After 
the others, appeared the speaker or marshal of the 
boors; ‘a plain country fellow in his clouted shoon 
and all other habits answerable.’ After a homely 
and affectionate expostulation with the queen, ‘ he 
took her by the hand,’ says Whitelocke, ‘ and shaked 
it heartily, and kist it two or three times; then turn- 
ing his back to her, he pulled out of his pocket a 
foul handkerchief, and wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and in the same posture as he came up, he returned 
back to his place again.’” 

We, last week, observed on the very limited 
influence which the Popes, as individuals, were 
enabled to exercise upon events which, never- 
theless, are labelled with their names; and 
might refer, for direct confirmation of our re- 
marks, to a curious principle which the Professor 
notes as having prevailed in the elections, by 
which the Conclave generally chose an adver- 
sary of the late Pope. Another principle, too, 
prevailed in these elections, which added to this 
effect of personal feebleness and uncertain rule. 
The contests between the factions, when found 
impossible of reconcilement, were not unfre- 





quently adjourned, by the device of electing 
some aged and infirm cardinal, who was ex- 
pected in the course of nature to make way for 
their renewal at a more favourable period. The 
work of nature upon the princes so selected was 
often accelerated by the selection itself. The 
excitement of unexpected elevation in the more 
ambitious, and the weight of sudden responsibi- 
lity in the more conscientious, added to the 
burthen which was already bowing them to the 
tomb, and the purple of the pontificate became 
the garment of Nessus, which poisoned the life- 
blood in the veins of these aged men, A re- 
markable instance of a succession of such sacri- 
fices to expediency occurs at the end of the 16th 
century. Urban VII. died on the twelfth day of 
his pontificate, before he was crowned, or had 
nominated a single prelate. To fill his place, 
Gregory XIV. was dragged from the cell in 
which he was suffering from fever, and he wore 
the purple ten months and ten days: and then, 
an old and feeble man, who gave audience from 
his bed, wielded the spiritual sceptre, for two 
months, in the immediate shadow of his grave. 
The election which succeeded his death is worth 
recording here, for the sake of an incident, in 
which a sovereignty more shadowy still was 
wielded for a few short hours, and then fell from 
the hand that sought to grasp it, without the in- 
tervention of death :— 


“Of all the cardinals, Santorio, who had the title 
of San Severina, might be regarded as the most 
zealous catholic. Even in his youth, he had fought 
out many a battle with the protestants at Naples ; 
in his autobiography, which is extant in MS., he de- 
signates the massacre of St. Bartholomew as ‘the 
celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, most joyful to 
the catholics ;> he had always professed the most 
violent opinions; he was the leading member in the 
congregation for French affairs, and had long been 
the soul of the inquisition ; he was still in the prime 
of life and in good health. This was the man whom 
the Spaniards wish to invest with the highest spiritual 
dignity ; one more devoted to their cause it would 
have been impossible to find. Olivarez too had pre- 
pared everything, nor did there seem a doubt remain- 
ing ; out of fifty-two votes, thirty-six were favourable, 
—just sufficient to decide the election, for which 
two-thirds are always necessary. Accordingly, the 
morning after the close of the conclave, the cardinals 
proceeded to the formal act of election. Montalto 
and Madruzzi, the leaders of the united factions, 
fetched Sanseverina from his cell, which, according 
to custom, was immediately stripped by the servants ; 
thirty-six cardinals attended him to the Paoline 
chapel; already he was entreated to pardon his 
enemies, and declared that he would forgive all, and 
as the first mark of his placable disposition, would 
assume the name of Clement. Kingdoms and peo- 
ples were then recommended to his care and pro- 
tection. Meanwhile, one circumstance had been lost 
sight of. Sanseverina was esteemed so austere that 
everybody feared him. Hence it happened that 
many had resisted all attempts to win them over to 
his cause; young cardinals, and old personal an- 
tagonists, assembled in the Sistine chapel; when all 
collected, they were, it is true, only sixteen in num- 
ber ; and as they wanted one more vote to give them 
the power of exclusion, many showed a disposition 
to submit to what seemed inevitable, and to acknow- 
ledge Sanseverina; the experienced Altemps had, 
however, sufficient influence on them to induce them 
still to make a stand. They had more confidence 
in his judgment than in their own. And, in fact, the 
same antipathy by which they were actuated, had 
its effect on those who had given their word to San- 
severina, very many of whom rejected him in their 
hearts. They had conformed to the wishes of the 
king and of Montalto, but they only waited an op- 
portunity to desert. At the entrance into the chapel 
used for the elections, there was a disturbance, an 
agitation, wholly unwonted in similar cases, when 
the choice was already decided. The tellers began 
to count the votes, but seemed reluctant to finish ; 
even Sanseverina’s own~fellow-countrymen threw 
obstacles in the way. There wanted only a man 





who would break ground ; who would give utterance 
to the thoughts which so many entertained. At 
length, Ascanio Colonna took courage to do this, 
He belonged to the Roman barons, who beyond all 
other men feared the inquisitorial severity of San- 
severina. He exclaimed, ‘I see that God will not 
have Sanseverina, neither will Ascanio Colonna,’ 
So saying he quitted the Paoline chapel, and joined 
the opposition in the Sistine. This accession gaye 
them the majority. A secret scrutiny was granted. 
There were some who would never have dared 
openly to retract the votes they had promised, but 
who did so as soon as they knew that their names 
would remain concealed. When the lists were 
opened, there were-found only thirty votes for the 
nominee. Sanseverina had come in the certainty of 
his election ; he imagined himself already in posses- 
sion of that fulness of spiritual power which he 
estimated so highly, and had so often defended ; he 
had passed seven hours between the fulfilment of his 
loftiest desires and the prospect of an ever-enduring 
feeling of humiliation and abasement,—between 
sovereignty and subjection,—as if between life and 
death: at length his fate was decided ; despoiled of 
his hopes, he went back to his dismantled cell. ‘ The 
next night,’ says he, in his autobiography, ‘* was more 
painful to me than any moment I ever endured. 
The heavy grief of my soul and my inward anguish 
forced from me— incredible to say—a bloody sweat.’ 
He knew the nature of a conclave too well to indulge 
in any further hope. Ona subsequent occasion his 
friends put him forward again, but without a chance 
of success.” 

The contest betwixt the Molinists and Jansen- 
ists is, in these pages, traced, throughout all its 
long history, with great perspicuousness; and 
the disputes between Rome and Venice would 
have furnished us with some very curious and 
entertaining extracts, which we had marked, but 
must abandon for want of space. The general 
and permanent, rather than the accidental and 
partial) causes which promoted the renewed 
ascendency of the ancient church, illustrate the 
subject in its most important and_ spiritual 
aspects; and of these the establishment and 
labours of the Propaganda form one :— 

“The origin of the propaganda is properly to be 
traced to an edict of Gregory XIII. ; in virtue of 
which a certain number of cardinals were charged 
with the direction of missions to the east, and cate- 
chisms were ordered to be printed in the less known 
languages. But the institution was neither firmly 
established, nor provided with the requisite funds, 
nor arranged on a comprehensive scale. At that 
time, there was a celebrated preacher at Rome, one 
Girolamo da Narni, who had acquired universal 
respect by a life which secured him the reputation of 
a saint, and who displayed a copiousness of thought, a 
purity of expression, and a majesty of delivery in the 
pulpit, which carried away all his hearers. As Bel- 
larmine once came from hearing him preach, he said 
he thought that one of St. Augustine’s three wishes 
had just been granted to him,—the wish to hear St. 
Paul. Cardinal Ludovisio was one of his patrons 
and admirers, and defrayed the expenses of printing 
his sermons. This capuchin now conceived the idea 
of extending the institution in question. By his 
advice, a congregation in all its forms was founded, 
and charged to hold regular sittings for the purpose 
of watching over the conduct of missions in every 
part of the world, and to assemble at least once a 
month in the presence of the pope. Gregory XV. 
advanced the first funds, and his nephew contributed 
to them from his private purse ; and as this institu- 
tion met a want, the existence of which was really 
felt and acknowledged, its success was daily more 
and more brilliant. But it is needless to enlarge on 
its achievements. Who does not know what the 
propaganda has done for philological learning? Nor 
was this all,_for it laboured (and perhaps in the 
first years of its existence with the amplest results) 
to fulfil its general vocation with admirable grandeur 
of conception and execution.” 

In the beginning of the 17th century, the 
Romish Church, which rested on so broad a 
European basis, had her missions in South 
America, where there were already five arch- 
bishoprics, twenty-seven bishoprics, four hundred 
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monasteries, innumerable parish churches, mag- 
nificent cathedrals, and all the imposing array 
of the Romish ritual—at the Indian court of the 
emperor Akbar—in China—in Japan—in Abys- 
sinia—in Constantinople—and among the Nes- 
torian churches of the East. ‘‘ How boundless,” 
says the author, “ was the activity of which we 
have now taken a rapid and cursory survey !— 
extending at once from the Alps to the Andes— 
sending forth its scouts and pioneers to Thibet 
and to Scandinavia— insinuating itself into the 
favour of the governments of China and England; 
yet, on every part of this wide arena, vigorous, 
entire, and indefatigable ;—the spirit which was 
at work in the centre animating, perhaps with 
increased vivacity and intensity, the labourers 
at its extremest bounds!” Catholicism seemed 
likely to effect the conquest of the world. 


As the first volume of Professor Ranke in- 
troduced his more immediate subject by an in- 
troductory sketch of the earlier ages of the 
Papacy, so all of the third which is not occu- 
pied by appendix is devoted to a brief outline 
of its more recent history, and furnishes a rapid 
picture of its final decline. ‘Never more,” 
says the author, “can the thought of exalting 
the one or the other confession to universal 
supremacy find place among men. The intel- 
lectual developement of Europe has rendered 
this impossible. A current of opinions and of 
tastes dangerous to the lofty unity claimed by 
the church has set in, and bears all before it. 
The religious element is become powerless; 
political considerations rule the world.” In the 
new edition, from which Mrs. Austin has trans- 
lated, the sketch in question is brought down 
even to the recent disputes between the Catholic 
Church and the State, in Prussia, and the renewed 
struggle upon which the Catholic hierarchical 
principle has generally entered against the Pro- 
testant principle of the supremacy of the State. 
But the whole conditions of the contest are 
changed: and the concluding passage of Pro- 
fessor Ranke’s admirable work gives the present 
philosophic and consolatory view of the case :— 

“ Were we to look only at the efforts of the 
hierarchical party and of its opponents, we should 
be led to fear that a deadly war was ready to break 
out between them afresh, to convulse the world, and 
to revive the old animosities in all their bitterness. 
But if, on the other hand, we turn our eves to the 
universal activity of mind which characterizes the 
age, we dismiss these fears as groundless, Few in- 
deed are now disposed to re-establish the dominion 
of a priesthood, in the true and full sense of the 
word ; and, were any found to make the attempt, it 
is precisely in the Romance countries, the ancient 
seat and stronghold of catholicism, that it would ex- 
perience the most violent opposition. Nor among 
the protestants can there be a return to the bigotry, 
the exclusiveness, the narrow-minded antipathy of 

-the old system. We see the profounder spirits on 
either side gradually recurring, with more knowledge, 
with larger and deeper insight, with more freedom 
from the fetters of cramping church fermularies, to 
the eternal principles of genuine and spiritual reli- 
gion. It is impossible that this tendency can be 
barren of results. The more perfect apprehension 
of the spiritually true and immutable which lies at 
the bottom of all forms, but can be expressed by 
none in its whole infinite extent, must at length 
allay all animosities. High above all the contradic- 
tions which have agitated the minds, or alienated the 
hearts, of men—let us never relinquish this hope— 
there dwells the unity of a simple consciousness of 
the being and the presence of God, reposing on itself 
in serene and inviolable security.” 

The considerable space which we have devoted 
to these volumes has ‘yet enabled us to give but 
a very imperfect notion of the varied and inter- 
esting matter in which they abound. The 
work is a model of clear and philosophical narra- 
tion,—and will, we apprehend, be consulted by 
all historical readers. 





Italy in 1839. By Frederic von Raumer, 2 
vols... Colburn. 


Tuese records of Von Raumer’s Italian journey 
are similar in colour and spirit to the Letters on 
England, though more largely devoted to statis- 
tical and politico-economical, than to purely 
political considerations. They are relieved by 
glimpses of society, scenery, and the fine arts, 
and contain much calculated to interest, by gene- 
rating thoughts,—much to instruct, by giving, in 
a condensed form, carefully collected informa- 
tion respecting industry and prosperity in pecu- 
liar districts—something also to amuse. In the 
present notice we shall confine ourselves to 
this last section of the Professor’s labours. A 
character and an individuality are given to the 
notices of such hackneyed and familiar matters 
as the arts and music of Italy, by the cireum- 
stance of their obviously having been regarded 
through German, we may say, Berlin spec- 
tacles; nor are the sketches of manners intro- 
duced the less worthy of acceptance, because a 
somewhat extravagant admiration of Austrian 
policy discloses itself, while that unmitigated and 
earnest Gallo-phobia will peep out, so univer- 
sally cherished, and hence so rampantly luxu- 
riant, on the banks of the Spree. 

The two first letters are devoted to the jour- 
ney from Dresden to Venice :—the third finds 
our author in the Luna Hotel, and, what is more 
to the purpose, in St. Mare’s :— 

“St. Mark’s church, for instance, reminds one 
certainly of St. Sophia’s, at Constantinople, but, on 
the other hand, has so much that is original, con- 
tains so many peculiar works of art, and is erected 
amid so many extraordinary surrounding objects, 
that, after all the books already written about it, 
abundant materials may be found for as many more. 
Less imposing than St. Peter's, less solemn than the 
cathedral of Milan, St. Mark’s may, nevertheless, say 
anch’ io son chiesa! and will go unconquered, nay, 
in some respects unequalled, from the conflict. Yes- 
terday evening I saw the church lighted up, and 
beheld in reality what is seldom seen, except as a 
theatrical decoration. On the one side, the pomp, 
solemnity, and festivity of Catholicism, together 
with its outward evidences of faith, impress the mind 
strongly, but on the other side, I was disturbed, as I 
have often been before, by the chattering, the run- 
ning to and fro, I may almost say the bawling, of the 
clergy. More purely sounded the choir as it struck 
in at intervals. A handsome well-dressed girl knelt 
before a small picture of a saint, that was preserved 
under a glass case. I was about, in spite of all my 
Protestantism, to commend; nay, to envy her zeal 
and faith ; but when I saw her spit upon her hand- 
kerchief, and wipe the glass, preparatory to kissing it, 
the whole Fata Morgana, I must own, vanished in a 
moment. 

“Thence I went to the Piet&é, where, according 
to. custom, I heard some very mediocre composi- 
tions sung in a very mediocre manner. The old 
custom of beating time loud enough to be heard 
throughout the whole church is still persevered in ; 
and yet the first singer and her followers were seldom 
together. I hastened into the open air, where heaven 
and earth were executing more harmonious melodies. 
The sun had sunk in purple magnificence behind 
Santa Maria della Salute, and the Canale Grande 
reflected more darkly and soberly the picture pre- 
sented by the sky. In the east, the moon with her 
pale coronet of beams was just rising above Lido, 
while, by her side, Jupiter was glowing in all his 
brightness, and immediately over the Campanile, 
Venus was moving along at a measured pace. When 
I turned from this glorious spectacle above me, to 
look upon the ragged, screaming, wrangling, crowd 
that moved around, a feeling of humiliation came 
over me.” 

The Professor is, by no means, willing to join 
in the general Jeremiade over the utter and 
speedy ruin of the ‘‘Sea-Cybele,” and the follow- 
ing paragraph will set her condition in a new 
and hopeful light before many who have been 
too apt to consider it as irretrievable :— 





* It would be idle to hope that Venice will ever 
be able to run again her former brilliant career ; but 
it is just as idle to suppose that the city will be in- 
habited only by owls fifty years hence, according to 
the prophecy of a Frenchman, to whom Locatelli 
has eloquently replied. It is already a great point 
gained, that a stop has been put to the diminution 
in trade and population, which were rapidly melting 
away under selfish republicanism and the despotic 
tyranny of the continental system, those twin gifts of 
France. During the last fifteen years, the progress 
of decay has been arrested, and, under the present 
intelligent and paternal government, things are im- 
proving again, though but slowly. Venice is recover- 
ing its ancient habits of discretion and activity, but 
I feel bound to say, and here I but echo the opinion 
of very many Venetians, that much remains to be 
done before the population can relieve itself of the 
reproach of indolence. In Naples, where Heaven 
dispenses its gifts with such profusion, the dolce far 
niente seems a thing more natural than in the deso- 
late marshes from which the marvels of Venice could 
be raised only by the most arduous and persevering 
exertions. A people that can boast of such ances- 
tors may. count upon the sympathy and interest of 
the world, but must neither claim nor hope for that 
indulgence which can fall only to the share of weak- 
ness and insignificance. How is it that so many 
strangers find employment in Venice as water-car- 
riers, servants, &c.? How is it that scarcely any 
kind of hard labour in Venice is performed by na- 
tives? How is it that even patricians deem it less 
disgraceful to enter their names in the lists of pau- 
pers than to apply themselves to labour? How was 
it that I saw more idle people in St. Mark’s Place 
in one day, than in England during a whole year? 
With all my partiality for Venice, I cannot suggest 
a satisfactory answer to any one of these questions, 
but am forced to look for their solution in the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws.” 

At Milan we fallin with persons distinguished 
in art and literature. The passing and gratui- 
tous fling at poor Nourrit, in the following pas- 
sage, is noticeable as evidence of the Professor's 
nationality, mentioned a while since :— 

“M.C took me on Sunday to see Marchesi, 
the sculptor, # man who certainly deserves great 
respect, for the courage with, which he has borne up 
against adverse circumstances. The building which 
contained all his models, and many of the works 
which had occupied his life, caught fire, and very 
little was rescued from destruction. He had an- 
other built to suit his own ideas of fitness and con- 
venience, and was beginning to fill it with his pro- 
ductions, when the roof fell in. Unsubdued by the 
recurrence of one of the greatest calamities that 
could have befallen an artist, her d his labours, 
and his present atelier, arranged expressly for the 
purposes of sculpture, is perhaps the largest and 
most suitable in the whole world. Yet he has al- 
ready furnished it very tolerably with the most 
varied works of art, whereas, in Chantrey’s large 
room in London, nothing is to be seen but the 
semper idem of prosaic English statues and monu- 
ments. What a contrast does not the indomitable 
courage of Marchesi offer to the puny vanity of 
Nourrit, who jumped out of window because some- 
body had hissed him! A French singer, to be sure, 
is not expected to complete a monumentum e@re 
perennius.” 

We shall give, too, our author's interviews 
with Manzoni, which, whether as exhibiting the 
retired author of ‘11 Conte di Carmagnola’ and 
‘I Promessi Sposi,’ or the opinions of a sincere 
and devout Italian Catholic on the vexed ques- 
tion of Prussian church-government, cannot but 
be interesting :— 

“T found Manzoni surrounded by his family, who 
did not, however, for a long time, join in our con- 
versation. He is remarkably natural and simple in 
his:manners, but speaks with great vivacity and 
fluency. AsI had heard that he had written an 
unpublished essay against historical novels, (conse- 
quently, against himself,) I turned the conversation 
upon this subject, and undertook to defend this class 
of works. I maintained, that a bad novel was a bad 
book, whether founded on history or not; but that a 
novel or drama reposed better and more firmly on 
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such a foundation than on mere fiction. Manzoni 
replied, that history and fiction went but ill together, 
soon disagreed, and never carried truth along with 
them. The course which novel-writing had taken, 
he said, showed an increasing demand for truth, 
manifested by the wish of those who called either 
for pure history or pure fiction. To mix them only 
fostered prejudice and delusion. He himself had 
often been asked what was true and what was not 
true in the Promessi Sposi? and such a question he 
had always looked on as a reproach. I thought 
myself at liberty to deny the accuracy of such an 
inference, and expressed a wish to know whether the 
anonimo did not represent an historical personage ? 
—Manzoni replied in the affirmative, and reminded 
me of Gothe’s reproach that there was too marked 
a distinction between the historical and the personal 
in the Promessi Sposi ; whereas it had been his wish 
throughout to keep them asunder, so that there 
might be no possibility of confounding them. To 
this I replied, that, viewed with an artist’s eye, and 
treated by an artist’s hand, history and fiction both 
became truth, and that to me Don Abbondio was a 
much more living character than thousands of priests 
who might be seen running about. Shakspeare’s 
Cesar, I said, was more historical to me than the 
Cesar of many manuals of history; and Homer I 
should be sorry to exchange for the historical oste- 
ology of all his works. These, Manzoni said, were 
minds of so superior an order, that, with respect to 
them, he was ready to concede the point. He expa- 
tiated particularly on the unexampled impartiality 
of Shakspeare, and on his power to throw himself 
into each of his characters. Besides, the drama (the 
very form of which must resolve itself into historical 
narrative) was less calculated than a novel to injure 
the cause of truth. A glance or two at Schiller’s 
Don Carlos and Maria Stuart led to some qualifica- 
tion of this judgment. This induced Manzoni to 
remark, that the time and conditions of the Epic 
were gone by, and that a novel like Tom Jones, 
which confined itself to a portraiture of society and 
manners, was more true, intelligible, and attractive, 
than when it pretended to lead into a chaos of histo- 
rical and mostly unknown facts. Hereupon, I re- 
minded him in how different a light the greatest and 
best known men had been placed by different authors, 
in works that passed for genuine history ; that fiction 
and history, therefore, extended their joint influence 
everywhere. The conversation next turned to the 
modern literature of France, a reign of terror which, 
in Manzoni’s opinion, like that of 1793, must pass 
away. This opinion I supported by many examples 
that I was able to bring forward from my last visit 
to Paris. An Italian, who entered about this time, 
was quite in despair about the bons mots which he 
had just heard most detestably sung in a new vaude- 
ville. Here the ladies, as with us at home, joined 
in the conversation, and took the French players 
under their protection. The remark, that the French 
language was ill adapted for singing, led to a discus- 
sion on the dialects of Germany and Italy, which, as 
it was getting late, we were obliged to break off.— 
Manzoni has neither written nor published anything 
for a long time, which is attributed by many to his 
religious teelings. ‘There may be some truth in this, 
for once, in the course of our conversation, he said: 
—‘ We must all come to theology at last.’ ‘ Yes, 
in faith and love, but not in hate and dispute,’ was 
my reply. I am delighted to have made the ac- 
quaintance of this remarkable and amiable man, and 
the recollection of our interview will never be effaced 
from my memory. * 


“ Our conversation turned to the affairs of Co- 
logne, on which point, as you know, I am able, on 
mature conviction, to make many admissions in 
favour of the catholics; but yet it was only just that 
I should place the arguments on the other side in a 
fair light. Manzoni, however, is an unbending, un- 
compromising catholic, as must be the case where 
the form only is regarded, and the spirit held to be 
quite subordinate. There was only one real remedy, he 
said, against disorder, sedition, and the like, namely, 
authority ; and that could centre nowhere but in the 
pope, and in the principle of his infallibility. To 
rebel against, or deviate from, this principle, was to 
sacrifice the great point of support, and general dis- 
solution must be the consequence. The first duty 
of every one was to submit to authority. This 


_ may be followed out just as consistently as 
that opposed to it, which adopts as a leading prin- 
ciple, that a man is no¢ to submit to authority, since 
in so doing he sacrifices his own freedom and inde- 
pendence. The one system leads to inquisitions and 
autos da fé, the other to committees of public wel- 
fare. The customary argument, that the protestants 
are not agreed among themselves, was dwelt on by 
Manzoni, who insisted on the necessity of at once 
condemning every heresy as a thing not to be tole- 
rated or bargained with. It was right, therefore, he 
said, at once to condemn the doctrines of Hermes, 
which the King of Prussia had wrongfully taken 
under his protection. My reply was, that the King 
of Prussia had never dreamt, as Manzoni seemed to 
think, of fixing the dogmas of the catholic faith ; 
but even in the Church of Rome, I added, there 
were deviations and anomalies, which, if followed 
out, could not be reconciled—as, for instance, the 
systems of Thomas of Aquino and Duns Scotus, the 
developement of which had been tolerated by the 
church. ‘The greatest deviations,’ rejoined Man- 
zoni, ‘ are none, if the main point be recognized, the 
smallest are damnable heresies if it be denied ; that 
main point is the infallibility of the church, or rather 
of the pope.’ It was not difficult to show that man 
had recognized this infallibility by word of fer | 
and by their writings, and yet had completely 
estranged themselves from christianity; but Man- 
zoni looks on the form as that which is most essen- 
tial, and seems to regard the spirit as secondary. 
The recollection of some of the greatest and some of 
the worst of the popes could not but carry with it 
some weight, for, in state affairs, Manzoni does trace 
revolutions to the spirit of the government; but to 
the temporal power he allowed only a very inferior 
importance, and the decay of civil authority he was 
always ready to attribute chiefly to a non-recognition 
of its just relation to the pope. Mixed marriages, 
he said, might increase the number of catholics ; but 
truth and justice must be asserted, independently of 
any ulterior consideration. I did not fail to remind 
him that each party believed that it had truth and 
justice on its own side, and that neither the civil 
nor ecclesiastical power had strength enough to ex- 
tirpate opinions entertained by millions. From the 
above, you will perceive how Manzoni expressed 
himself, and that I made it my business, not so much 
to controvert him, as to lead him more and more to 
develope his own views. 

“ We afterwards conversed at some length on the 
condition of the Italian peasantry, and about agra- 
rian laws, and gradually came to poetry and thea- 
tricals. Manzoni has not been within a theatre for 
twenty years. He praised Goldoni’s talent, but com- 
plained of the carelessness of his style. Speaking of 
Alfieri, he did not launch out into the cold rhetoric 
of praise, which appears to be but an echo of the 
poet’s tragedies, Alfieri, he said, had been wrong in 
showing so marked a predilection for Latin subjects, 
and for translating everything into paganism, disre- 
garding entirely the christian point of view and the 
modern developement of human society. Thus, in 
the history of Virginia, the interest of the Romans 
was excited by the idea of seeing a free-born woman 
enslaved. For the slave by birth they had no sym- 
pathy, whereas, christianity beheld the great evil in 
slavery itself, and cared less for the manner of it. 
My assertion, that the essence of christianity was 
wanting in no confession, Manzoni could not bring 
himself to admit, since authority would then be 
placed in a new position. We parted, however, in per- 
fect kindness, with the closing words of Augustine, in 
which we both joined: Jn omnibus caritas. Utinam!!” 

Letter the thirty-fourth—reached after a long 
~ over much valuable matter—is dated Turin, 
and is so characteristic that it shall be given 
entire :— “May 13. 

“T attended, yesterday, by invitation, a sitting of 
the physico-mathematical class of the Academy. A 
paper by M. Moris on some new Sardinian plants, 
and one by Minabrea, on the vibrations of strings, 
were of value in a scientific point of view: that of 
Professor Géné on the habits and instincts of some 
insects might have been listened to with interest 
even by ladies. I was introduced yesterday to the 
well-known . who still affects to be the élégant 
@ quatre épingles. It came out accidentally that he 








is much about my age, and I was angry with myself, 





or with my corporeal man that I was not in a better 
state of preservation. On closer observation, how- 
ever, I thought I could perceive that the colour in 
his face was produced externally, whereas mine pro- 
ceeds uncalled for from within ; while from beneath 
the beautiful black hair of the head and whiskers 
some grey traitors were espied ; lastly, he would not 
lay aside his stick, his gout, as he said, not permit. 
ting him to dispense with its aid. All these things 
considered, I thought my body entitled to a répara- 
tion d*honneur. If I could recollect and write down 
all the curious things I occasionally hear, you would 
be more amused with my letters. For example. 

Charles Felix used to say that, but for the soldiers 
and the students, there would be no such things as 
public disturbances. He never could be prevailed 
upon to be present at any military exercises, and if 
he met any soldiers by accident, he used to draw the 
curtains of his carriage windows, ‘ Give them,’ he 
said, ‘what uniform. you like; fuggiranno !’°—After 
the restoration in 1813, King Victor Emanuel asked, 
in great anxiety, ‘ what was to be done ?’ ‘ For seven- 
pence, sire,’ replied an old legitimist minister, ‘ your 
majesty may put every thing into the best order 
immediately. Buy an old state calendar for the 

year 90, and replace all as you find it there:’ and 
this wise counsel was literally followed. When the 
ambassadors after the victory of the Austrians over 
the Neapolitans in 1821 pressed King Ferdinand to 
return to Naples, he made a thousand excuses, and 
at last exclaimed, ‘ Che volete. o sono anche Napoli- 
tano, ho paura! The man whom he with tears in his 
eyes and the most urgent entreaties had forced to 
accept the office of war-minister, he afterwards al- 

lowed to be tried and condemned, and it was only 

by the most pressing solicitations that he was induced 
to save him from the last extremity of the law! A 
text for a long commentary !” 

Nor less amusing are the letters from Genoa; 
in which the grave historian may be found 
stating as lucidly the right and wrong of a grie- 
vance ¢gaused by the corps de ballet appearing 
in green pantaloons, as if it were a hitherto un- 
discussed point of controversy betwixt Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. Apropos of queens, 
a passing word on the home bedchamber ques- 
tion, from the pen of one who has done so much 
to illustrate the glory of our greatest female 
sovereign, cannot be unwelcome :— 

“* Tuesday, May 21st. 

“ Peel, it seems, has not been able to shake off the 
Ultra-Tories, or to forget that the bow must not be 
bent too much. It was surely enough for the queen 
to leave him perfectly unrestrained in the formation 
of the government ; she was right not to allow her 
female friends to be taken from her, not to endure 
an act of oppression which the meanest woman in 
her kingdom would have struggled against. Her 
firmness of character will gain her many partizans, 
particularly among the women ; and, for my own 
part, I am delighted to see a queen show that a 
monarch should not be a mere puppet, an empty 
symbol, a political machine, to be wound up, set 
agoing, and allowed to stand still again, according to 
the will of another. There was no sufficient poli- 
tical ground for a demand that she should part with 
her female associates; it was an ‘ ungentlemanlike’ 
demand ; and the minister who has a majority in the 
two houses, or knows how to acquire one, need not 
be frightened by a handful of old women ; no, nor of 
young girls either. The queen, impelled by a quick 
feeling of justice, has ‘rightly scouted these abstract 
party notions. God speed her farther!” 

Our last specimen from the first volume,—the 
second remaining untouched for future consider- 
ation,—will show Herr von Raumer in another 
character—namely, as considering the inner life 
and meaning of ancient art—his text being 

The Medicean Venus. 

“The Tribune of Florence is indeed a sanctuary 
of the most diverse productions of art. But for 
me, uninformed admirer of the unadorned human 
body, this perfect figure eclipses at the first glance 
all the rest, and I always return to it as to the most 
natural standard, the purest harmony, the noblest 
object, without other aim or accessory. Regardless 
of puritanical contradiction, I take the greatest de- 
light in that foot—such as shoed ladies, who never 
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dare take off their stockings, cannot show—in that 
ancle, in that elegant yet finely-rounded calf, in 
short, in every individual part, as well as in the ap- 
pearance of the whole. Is then this contemplation, 
is this delight asin? Is not Kotzebue not only 2 
at fool, but also a real sinner, when he asserts 
that the ladies’ maids of Berlin are more beautiful 
than the Medicean Venus? Setting aside the 
striking absurdity of this assertion, it may, fairly in- 
terpreted, lead to the inquiry concerning the rela- 
tion of the living to the work of art. The decided 
advantage of the former consists in this, that it 
lives; the-decided advantage of the latter in this, 
that it never grows older or dies. It makes a vivid 
and profound impression, after the lapse of years, 
(under the weight of which one has one’s self grown 
grey) to find these works of art in unchanged 
youth, and, as proofs of immortality, more weighty 
than many other proofs that are called philosophical. 
Nowhere is the creative power inspired by God, 
the power of creating in imitation of Him, so clearly 
and so wonderfully manifested as in the genuine work 
of art. And again, those works of art which repre- 
sent the human body continue for all times the 
most interesting, the most living, the most intelli- 
gible. The Venus and the Apollo stand nearer to 
the present (in spite of the tailor-apparatus put on 
as a defence against cold and to hide deformity) 
than the tragedies of Sophocles and the legislation 
of Solon. Is this superiority, or does it denote a 
bodily ne plus ultra, while the regeneration of the 
spiritual always conducts farther? Considerations 
of this kind, it is true, lead from the immediate 
enjoyment of beauty, and to Kotzebueades of the 
following kind. Venus is a goddess) Why? The 
little Cupids by her side might be given as attendants 
to any handsome female, and further symbols and 
distinctions are wanting. I recognize Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, by other things, nay, by their heads alone. 
The head of Venus displays very beautiful, regular 
forms, but otherwise says little, and the expression 
is almost negative. Not a trace of love, enthusiasm, 
excitement, encouragement, repulsion. But, pre- 
cisely because the head does not constitute the Venus, 
she showed herself quite naked to Paris, while the 
other goddesses thought that the sight of their heads 
alone ought to be quite sufficient for the competent 
judge. Venus is the goddess of general corporeal 
beauty, therefore the importance of the individual 
part must give way. But if Venus is the goddess of 
general corporeal beauty, why does this Medicean 
Venus wish to hide any part of herself? Diana was 
in earnest when she metamorphosed Actzon, a lover 
of art or beauty ; but what means Venus by this 
attitude? I discover neither dignity, nor anger, nor 
shame, in the common acceptation of the word. Is 
she looking between her fingers, and does she wish 
the spectator to do the same? As for the Neapoli- 
tan Venus (or whoever else the beautiful female may 
be,) I know what she is looking at, and what she 
wishes to show in preference, and the spectator fol- 
lows the direction ; but what is the object of the 
Medicean with the turn of the head and this sort 
of digito monstrari? Perhaps one might, without 
useless reflection, reply :—The artist needed an atti- 
tude in which the arms should form finely curved 
lines ; of course he could neither fold them toge- 
ther, nor let them hang down, nor lay them upon 
the body (which was to be entirely visible), nor 
throw one arm back. It evinces somewhat deeper 
thought to say:—The intention was to display two 
natures, the divine and the human. The total ab- 
sence of shame would, at best, but have shown the 
divine superiority, and, badly treated, would have 
degenerated into immodesty. A more decided ex- 
— of alarm would have shown merely the 
uman element, and have rendered beauty entirely 
subordinate to a moral reflection. In this manner 
one may reason or gossip a great deal about this 
Venus; but I will return to real innocence, and look 
at that.” 

We have left a mine of graver and more prac- 
tical matters, contained in this volume, unex- 
plored. A word upon the translation ere we 
part from the book. It appears faithfully, but, 
in places, awkwardly executed: the errors of the 
press are reprehensibly numerous, especially in 


the earlier pages. 
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Guide to Latin for Beginners, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Dalzell’s Ma- 
jora, new edit. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bd.—Smith’s Latin 
Exercises for Beginners, 2nd edit. enlarged, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
—Key to Ellis’s Exercises, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. bd.—Wanos- 
trocht’s Liturgie, new edit. royal 32mo. 4s. bd.—Jones’s Ac- 
count Book, adapted to the English System of Book-keep- 
ing, 6s. a set.—Taplin’s Walkingame’s Tutor, new edit. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. bd.—Key to Taplin’s Walkingame’s Tutor, 12mo. 5s. 
bd.—Hofland’s Adelaide, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd. 


(ADVERTISEMENT.]—BONNECHOSES HISTORY OF 
FRANCE.—This History has been adopted by the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction for the use of the Normal 
Schools of France. The French Minister of War has also 
just subscribed for a large number of copies for distribution 

gst the Regi ts in the French service. The English 
translation of this popular work may be had of all Book- 
sellers, price 7s. 6d., the two volumes of the French edi- 
tion being comprised in the one of the English. C. Tilt, 
London. 











(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street.—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy's Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSEK 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted —F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 








DUKE OF LUCCA’S PICTURES. 


A sovereign’s Gallery of Pictures for sale isa thing 
of rare occurrence, but wonder will diminish when 
informed that it little exceeds in value numberless 
untitled collections, and falls far short of several other 
private ones, such as the Borghese, Fesch, Grosvenor, 
Bridgwater, &c. There are, however, some admirable 
works among those now exhibited by the Duke of 
Lucca, at the usual price of a shilling per visitor and 
a shilling per catalogue. We proceed to offer a few 
remarks on the pictures which most struck our at- 
tention. 

No. 1, ‘ La Madonna dei Candelabri.’ This is the 
original § Virgin of the Candlesticks,’ about which so 
much has been said, and so little known. Various 
copies exist, and Blot’s and Pestrini’s engravings have 
made the subject familiar. But whether this original 
was painted by Raffael, to whom it is ascribed, we 
had far less doubt when we judged from the engrav- 
ings, than now that we have seen the picture itself. 
Our amateur opinion is indeed decidedly against its 
claims ; nevertheless, we are bound to add, that the 
opinion of a very intelligent and judicious artist, who 
accompanied us, was equally decided for them: yet, 
singular enough, both parties grounded their opposite 
conclusions on the selfsame premise,—viz., the mode 
of handling. Our companion pronounced the * Ma- 
donna dei Candelabri’ to be painted like the famous 
* Madonna della Seggiola’ of Florence ; we, on the 
other hand, could recognize in it neither that style, 











nor the style of any other Raffael whatever. Of 
course we should at once yield our unprofessional 
judgment, but for finding it countenanced by several 
particulars. Lanzi, to whom the picture must have 
been well known, does not mention it among Raffael’s; 
nor does Vasari; nor Quatremére de Quincy. Ru- 
mohr*® sets it down as a “schul-copie” (copy done in 
Raffael’s school). This, however, is quite apart from 
the real merits of the picture, which are great: no- 
thing surpasses the majestic sweetness and gracious- 
ness of the Virgin, except these qualities in a Virgin 
by Raffael himself: the Bambino somewhat resem- 
bles one of Andrea del Sarto’s children idealized, or 
rather one of his imitations after the Raffaelesque 
model, with his own tendency to jocund expression 
superadded. Beyond question Raffael gave the 
sketch, perhaps the full-sized drawing for this picture 
—at least for the Virgin—as no other artist could 
bestow the same grandeur yet simplicity of character, 
the same natural yet classical air of design. To our 
eye the execution is more timid (e. g., in the two 
Angelic heads), the general effect is more flat and 
dull, the pencilling less spirited at once, and steady 
and refined, than we should expect from a work of 
Raffael’s hand, or have ever found there. 

No. 2, ‘ Virgin, Child, and two Saints,’ by Peru- 
gino. Being painted (we conjecture) in tempora 
varnished over with oil, its colouring and handling 
are curious instead of agreeable ; but the heads are 
all very fine. 

No. 3, * Jesus before Pilate’—the chef-d’euvre of 
Honthorst. It must be allowed a capital picture by 
the greatest foes to this factitious and fantastic style. 
Both principal figures declare themselvesimmediately 
and unmistakeably ; the earnestness of the judge con- 
trasts well with the mournful resignation of the pri- 
soner: however, the chief merit of the picture lies in its 
forcible yet broad and placid chiaroscuro: this, Hon- 
thorst produced by melting gradually two soft colours 
into each other—yellow and brown. Among the 
Italians, Correggio seems to have taken his idea of 
clair-obscure from Da Vinci; among the Low Coun- 
try artists, perhaps Rembrandt took his from Hon- 
thorst,—a suggestion we venture to make, as Rem. 
brandt was born some fourteen years later, and 
pursued a very different style at first. He never, it 
is true, found himself necessitated to render the 
background, figures and all, so feeble as in this pic- 
ture, for the purpose of strong effect. ; 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, are four large gallery-pictures, of 
much interest, as exhibiting, on the same scale, the 
kindred yet varied talents of the three Carracci, 
Here Agostinot asserts his pre-eminence over both 
his relatives, in point of invention and sentiment— 
the two chief qualities of this art. No. 6 represents 
the ‘Son of the Widow of Nain,’ with an originality 
of composition and depth of feeling seldom displayed 
by Lodovico or Annibale. The Sick Boy is admirable 
for expression both of face and attitude—for colourand 
for chiaroscuro. However, Agostino’s picture truly re- 
presents the “ Sick Boy,” and not the Miracle at all; 
as, unlike Raffael’s ‘Curing the Lame Beggar,’ or 
Michael’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ Agostino’s delineation 
does not describe two actions at once—the convales- 
cence of the patient, and his hopeless state just pre- 
ceding. This was a dramatic feat far beyond all the 
Bolognese masters. No. 5, ‘Christ Healing the 
Blind, by Lodovico Carracci, is a clever work : both 
the Annibales are indifferent. These four pictures, 
and the Honthorst, have been bought, we are told, 
for 10,0002. 

No. 8, ‘The Virgin, Child, and Saints ;’ No. 9, 
‘A Pieta,’ both by Francesco Francia. We rejoice 
to see such works as these in England, and shall give 
up all hope of seeing the national taste exalted, if 
they ever leave it. Aware of the blind and useless 
folly, now so common, which seeks to force Govern- 
ment into the purchase of every gorgeous daub, or 
even tolerable picture, at market, we abstain, on 
principle, from similar recommendations; but, in 
the present case, we would entreat the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (himself one of a distinguished 
amateur family,) to secure, if possible, these com- 
panion works abovesaid, by a liberal but fair price, for 
the Public Collection. We would beseech the Com- 
mittee of Taste, on this occasion at least, to make 








* ‘Italienische Forschungen,’ ITl., 147. 
+ He repeated the miracle of Apelles (and thereby proved 
it bone), by deceiving a live horse with a painted horse. 
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one step in advance of the people, and not, as usual, 
to dodge and dangle after it. Such an opportunity 
will perhaps never occur again: Guercinos, Murillos, 
Guidos, glut every auction room, and are as numerous 
as signposts throughout the kingdom ; while it can 
boast, we believe, but a single Old Francia of any 
note—that possessed by the late Lord Dudley and 
Ward. Once more, we repeat, it is pictures of this 
clas; our National Collection needs: not alone as 
supplying with good examples the chronological gaps 
in its series, but as tending to correct that vicious pub- 
lic relish for piebald floridities, titbits of tasteful arti- 
fice, and huge pieces of black-and-white blotch-work, 
which the painter could have rendered almost equally 
elegant and effective, had he made his chimney- 
sweeps sit down and print themselves on his canvas. 
We know well how discontent Israel will be to desert 
its fleshpots for manna, especially when withheld by 
those potent diffusers of false knowledge and false 
taste, the critics; but the good cause will conquer at 
last. Our compatriots profess to love simplicity and 
sentiment, which they do indeed love under the 
cognate forms of namby-pamby and sentimentality : 
nevertheless, feeling for art, however morbid, is feel- 
ing, and better than none at all, as feeling may be 
rectified, though not created. Why should our lovers 
of the simple, as exemplified in a little white-headed 
bumpkin eating bread and butter—or of the senti- 
mental, as evinced in a country girl crying over her 
dead kitten, why should they fail to admire these 
same qualities as bodied forth in a little Christ 
playing with a Lamb, or the Mother-Virgin weep- 
ing over her crucified Son? Collins, and Hunt, and 
Landseer, may depict the former admirably; but, 
beyond doubt, not with half the depth or masterdom 





with wHich Van Eyck, and Hemling, and Bellini, and 
Francia can the latter. There will be, of course, | 
certain mechanical defects, uncouthness, and old- | 
fashionedness, about the works of these antique 
painters: we can discern such spots just as well as 
those persons who discern nothing else: but if the 
charm of simplicity, and the spell of mute pathos be 
indeed what our compatriots wish to feel, none can 
be found at all so powerful as pictures of the primi- 
tive school exhibit. Or is our English public so ridi- | 
culously ultra-Protestant, so infirm of faith, that it 
dislikes or dreads to have such works before its view, 
because they represent human affections under the 
garb of Romish saints and subjects, because simpli- 
city does not appear in the plush breeches of a Welsh 
parson, rather than the sackcloth of a monk, nor | 
sentiment burst forth from beneath a full-bottomed 
episcopal wig, rather than a tonsure? If this be the 
case, how can our compatriots reconcile themselves 
to worship the divinity of art inspiring the Elgin 
Marbles? Wherefore not send these Pagan idols to 
the lime-burner, and get the price of staunch Pro- 
testant statues from Wyatt or Chantrey instead ? 

It is impossible for us to commend the Francias 
as they deserve: we should feel ourselves, in the 
present state of English taste, furnishing caviare cri- 
ticism. But let them, with some others of a like 
class, be hung up permanently before the public eye, 
and the public mind must at length rise to their level. | 
When, however, we bethink ourselves of 5,000/, flung 
away upon one Murillo, and 2,000 guineas upon a 
second, neither of which, though both nice pieces of 
painting, is in that artist’s really valuable style,—it | 
gives us little hope that either funds or feeling enough | 
can exist for the purchase of these Francias. We | 
shall add but a few facts about them. They form, | 
properly, a single altar-piece, the Pieta being what is | 
called a “ lunette,” or semicircular top to the large | 
rectangular picture. On a moulding of the Virgin’s 
throne, we have, in letters of gold, rraNncia . AVRIFEX. 
BONONIFs!Is . P.: but this epigraph was not requisite | 
to prove the work authentic. It is also a capital 
and well-conserved specimen. Vasari mentions it | 
as bespoken for the church of San Frediano in Lucca, 
and highly prized by the citizens of that town. 

No. 10, ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ by Nicholas 
Poussin. A very good work, well treated, both by 
the painter and by Time, one of whom was generally 
as much in fault as the other, when premature ruin 
took place. Critics would object to the coarse har- 
ridan expression of the principal Mother, but the | 
utter despair of her who carries off shrieking her slain 
child, is as pathetic as the female entranced with | 
grief, in Raffael’s delineation of the same subject. 


No. 14,‘ Noli me Tangere,’ by Barroccio. Genuine, 
and good after its kind: to our taste, however, no 
less repulsive than a plaister Madonna tricked out 
like a Maid Marian, with tinsel and flaring taffetas, on 
the Sweeps’ Saturnalia. 

No. 15, a ‘ Repose,’ by Simone da Pesaro. Seldom 
is such a good picture by this master seen in any 
gallery, and much seldomer still in the market. 
Desirable for a large, comprehensive collection. Its 
fine grey tone fully justifies the sobriquet—pittor 
cenerino—applied to Simone. He imitated, in this, 
both Guido and the next-mentioned painter; some- 
times equalling or excelling them. 

No. 16, ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ by Guercino. 
No ordinary specimen; but such the one beside it 
—a ‘ Virgin and Child’—is. 

No. 19, ‘ Virgin and Child enthroned,’ by Hemling. 
Quite worthy of Hemling’s best time, and not be- 
neath Van Eyck’s. Its transparent brilliancy of 
colour extinguishes the Raffael near it, and its merits 
of expression, composition, pencilling, altogether out- 
weigh its faults of quaint design, &c. We know but 
two collections in the kingdom where this precious 
gem would find a receptacle fit for it—the National 
and Mr. Rogers's. 

No. 20, St. Jerome in the Desert,’ by Albert 
Durer. A third work that should not be lost to the 
National Gallery ; but we refrain to enlarge on its 
beauties, for the same reason as made us silent on 
those of the Francia. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, there are 
others here which deserve admiration or notice: a 
* Nativity,’ by Fra Bartolommeo, of richest tone, and 
simple antique character; the ‘ Marriage of St. 
Catherine,’ by Paolini, a clever Lucchese painter, 
unknown, we believe, in England; the ‘ Holy 
Family,’ an exquisite little octagon, by Rubens; 
* Hylas among the Waternymphs,’ a master-piece 
by Furini, who may be denominated a Smutty Cor- 
reggio, both for his fuliginous and indecorous mimic- 
ries of this artist; a spirited little ‘ Landscape,’ by 
Salvator; a ‘Holy Family,’ by Andrea del Sarto, 
very disagreeable, and to us very doubtful ; two first- 
rate Battonis, but most indifferent pictures; a Velvet 
Breughel, which, for exquisite precision and clear- 


| ness, seems Daguerréotyped in colours, rather than 


painted. 

Of ninety-four pictures composing this collection, 
the greater, though not the better part, is to be sold 
to-day, at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. 








MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 
BY M. ADOLPHE ADAM. 


So little is known of the state of art in Russia, 
beyond the sums of money munificently lavished on 
individual artists, that the following paper, a trans- 
lated abstract from two letters addressed by the 
sprightly composer of ‘ Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,’ 
to the Editor of Za France Musicale, can hardly fail 
to be interesting. M. Adam, it will be remembered, 
passed the winter of 1839-40 in St. Petersburg, hav- 
ing been invited there to compose the music of a ballet 
for Mdlle. Taglioni. 


I shall speak of the art as cultivated in St. Peters- 
burg, in its four divisions—sacred music, dramatic 
music, military music, and chamber music. The first 
carries away the palm, because it is the only one 
typical of its birth-place, and not imitative of the 
music of other nations: at least, so far as regards its 
execution. The Greek church does not admit of the 
use of instruments. The singers of the Emperor's 
chapel, therefore, who never sing any other music 
but that of the services, have arrived at a power of 
singing unaccompanied, with a justness of intonation 
which it is impossible to imagine. An inconceivable 
strangeness is also given to their performance, by the 
nature of the double bass voices, the extent of which 
is from the a below the lines to the c above (bass 
clef), and which, by its lower octave doubling the bass 
voices of the ordinary register, produces an amazing 
effect. With us the limit of the bass voice seems 
to be E flat, below the line, p being an extreme ra- 
rity ; but whereas all our students labour to push the 
voice upwards,—sacrificing such pedal tones, that 
they may be able to sing the modern music, in Rus- 
sia, a few double-bass chest-notes are a fortune; if 
their possessor be also a good musician, he becomes 





his Majesty the Emperor's pensioner for life. Alone, 
these voices would be insupportably heavy, but in 
combination their effect is miraculous; and never 
have I been so moved by any orchestral perfor- 
mance as by the vocal services of the Emperor's 
chapel. The soprani are energetic, and there are 
some agreeable solo voices among the children: the 
tenors, though far from being as unique as the bass 
voices, are still very satisfactory. Ivanoff belonged 
to this chapel, and was sent thence to Italy to com. 
plete his musical education, but the unexpected fugue 
by which he terminated his studies, will probably 
hinder any other of the pupils from being allowed a 
like advantage. I wish the music were equal to the 
singers. Almost all of it dates back to the last cen- 
tury, and is the composition of a certain Bertiensky, 
who did not want talent or science so much as ori- 
ginal invention. The direction of the chapel is in- 
trusted to Colonel Lvoff, an exceedingly clever com- 
poser, and a distinguished violinist, of whom I shall 
again speak. 

Dramatic music flourishes less than any other in 
St. Petersburg: and it is difficult to understand why, 
when the church has such magnificent voices, and 
the army such excellent wind instruments, the the- 
atre should have such a poor orchestra, and neither 
choruses nor singers. There are three theatres—the 
Great Theatre, devoted to ballet and Russian and 
German opera; the Theatre Michael, where they play 
the lighter German comedies and operas, French 
comedies and vaudevilles; and the Alexandrine The- 
atre, exclusively devoted to Russian pieces ,;—all 
three are allowed an enormous sum by the Emperor 
—but the Alexandrine Theatre alone pays its ex- 
penses. The Great Theatre is one of the finest edifices 
of its kind in Europe—the salle is larger than that 
of our French Opera ;—but Opera has lost all its im- 
portance since the arrival of Mdlle. Taglioni, and the 
Ballet, which is got up with imperial magnificence, is 
the only entertainment which fills this vast theatre. 
The corps de ballet is numerous—a school for dan- 
cers being attached to the theatre, from whence have 
issued some admirable native artists. I must instance 
Madame Smirnova and Andrianova. Unluckily, 
however, “ the sex” is not remarkable for its beauty 
at St. Petersburg, and though MM. Taglioni and 
Titus may form good dancers, they cannot mould 
anew the ungracious physiognomies of the practi- 
tioners. The orchestra is numerous, but made up of 
inferior materials; and capable of nothing better 
than ballet music—it contains, however, an excellent 
flute and very good oboe, both Russian artists. That 
of the German Opera is, on the whole, better, but 
still there is much to be desired in its details. The 
company is weak, and I can only particularize Brei- 
ting, the first tenor, and Versing, the bass, whose 
magnificent organ deserves to have been better prac- 
tised. The repertory, as is the case throughout Ger- 
many, consists of translated French and Italian 
operas, and half a dozen German works, including 
two by Weber and four by Mozart. The Russian 
opera has not more influence on the public taste, 
having only the same repertory to another text, and 
with other singers. Leonof, the first tenor, is only 
Russian by birth, being the son of Field, the pianist, 
and having studied in France; he is a good musi- 
cian, but wants voice. The prima donna, too, used 
to be known at our Opéra Comique, as Malle. Ver- 
teuil: here, having also been born in Russia, she has 
taken the name of Soloviova, which, translated, is a 
sort of diminutive of “ nightingale:” she hus a please 
ing voice, and excessive facility, but she is a poor 
musician, and most unequal singer. Mdlle. Stepa- 
nova, a young pupil of the Academy, would have 
been a good singer had she studied good models. 
Petrof, the first bass singer, has a fine voice, but little 
method—his wife, La Petrova, has a very limited 
contralto, but which she knows how to use with great 
expression and energy. As the Russian company 
has only one bass singer, she is obliged to sing such 
parts as Tamburini’s in ‘I Puritani,’ and, of course, 
to take the redoubtable duo in unison, in the higher 
octave. The orchestra of the Russian opera is no 
better than the German. M. Cavos, who directs it, is 
a composer and musician of talent, and the eldest son 
of the distinguished architect, who rebuilt the Great 
Theatre. There is but one national Russian opera, 
* All for the Czar,’ founded on a simple anecdote of 
the old wars between Russia and Poland, and the 
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devotion of a serf who exposes his life to save his 
sovereign. Such a tale was sure to be popular in 
Russia, and the music of M. Glinka has had as much 
success a8 the poem ; the work having for some years 
been played with little intermission. There is, un- 
questionably, great merit in the musician’s share of 
the work,—skill in form, and care in instrumenta- 
tion. M. Glinka was resolved‘to write music which 
should be neither Italian, French, nor German, and 
so far he has succeeded; but he has not made his 
work interesting to any save Russian ears. I never 
heard any work so soporific—his opera being written 
in the style of the national melodies, which are almost 
all in the minor key, and of an undecided and melan- 
choly rhythm.* There is not one recitative—only 
sweet and pensive airs, intermixed from time to time 
by very well managed and well-written choruses. This 
opera is much better executed than any of the trans- 
lations with which it is alternated. One cause of the 
scarcity of singers in Russia is, doubtless, the height 
of the pitch, which is half a tone sharper there than 
in Paris. Conceive the torture of those unfortunate 
beings who are compelled to sing parts written for 
Rubini, Duprez, Falcon! It will be difficult to miti- 
gate this, on account of the resistance always made 
by the stranger artists who visit Petersburg, and who, 
being chiefly violinists or violoncellists, find great 
advantage and brilliancy in so exaggerated a dia- 


n. 

The number of musical amateurs at St. Peters- 
burg is great: they confine themselves, however, ap- 
parently, to three instruments, the piano, the violin, 
and the violoncello—an amateur player on any wind 
instrument would be sought for in vain. Thus, the 
artists who are certain of success in Russia are pia- 
nists, violinists, and violoncellists, as the past winter’s 
campaign of Henselt, Vieuxtemps, and Servais, suf- 
ficiently testifies. In the first class of amateurs I 
must mention the Counts Michael and Matthew 
Wilheourski,the first, an amateur composer, some 
of whose works have been adopted by Paris and 
Berlin publishers,—and who has written a national 
opera, which, with retrenchments, would, I am sure, 
be more successful than that by M. Glinka,—the 
second, a violoncellist, and the best in St. Petersburg, 
artists included, with the exception of Servais. At 
the house of these noblemen, I have heard the quar- 
tetts of Mendelssohn, which are scarcely known in 
France, admirably executed, Vieuxtemps and Co- 
lonel Lvoff alternately taking the first violin, without 
any extraordinary difference being observable.+ Co- 
lonel Lvoff, too, besides his remarkable performance, 
is an extremely clever composer. I must speak, too, 
of the Prince Odoeski, an excellent musician.and a 
good pianist—of the bass voice of the Prince Gre- 
gory Wolkonski, of the exquisite tenor of Prince 
Michael Kotchoubei, and of the duett between tenor 
and bass in the brothers Pachkof. This excellence, 
in a pursuit so widely distinct from the profession and 
position of those exercising it, seems to excite no 
astonishment in Russia. In France, it is a reproach 
to a grave and learned person to have cultivated with 
success an art treated merely as a trifling relaxation 
—and I recollect well the astonishment excited in 
some persons by the talent in singing displayed by 
the celebrated Dr. Orfila. In Russia it is different : 
a gentleman may speak his three or four languages, 
and be a good instrumentalist into the bargain, with- 
out being treated as a raraavis. Life goes so easily 
with us at Paris—pleasures and dissipations pursue 
us so incessantly, that it absolutely demands courage 
to escape them ; and those even, who are compelled 





* With all deference to M. Adam, this judgment seems to 
us a little “‘French and sudden.” Many of the Russian 
tunes answer his description, it is true, as far as the minor 
key goes; but a larger proportion have a peculiar piquancy 
of motion, analogous, in default of better comparison, 
to the jerk of the mazourka, which is anything but 
“vague,” the original word. And that there is no want of 
airs of a cheerful and bold character, all the fantasia- 
mongers know— witness the second familiar subject in 
Herz and Lafont’s Duo on Russian Themes, or the two airs 
selected by Thalberg for his grand and well-known concert 

jece. : 

’ + The recent visit of this distinguished amateur to Lon- 
don, has enabled us, while translating these notes, to test the 
truth of this criticism. For style, tone, finish, and thorough 
mastery over the instrument, Colonel Lvoff isexceeded by few 
professors upon his instrument. His compositions, however 
—principally fantasias on national airs, very skilfully com- 
bined—confirm the judgment of the character of Russian 
music expressed in our note, rather than that of M. Adam's 
text. 





to labour, are often obliged to exercise strong con- 
straint to procure the requisite leisure. But in Rus- 
sia, it is necessary to create occupations to get rid of 
ennui. Think of a winter eight months long, where 
the climate obliges you, perforce, to confine your- 
selves to apartments in which an artificial heat 
mir-‘es the spring, and where daylight appears at 
nine o’clock, to disappear at three! Thus the arts, 
which with us are an amusement, become there a 
necessity. Justice, however, must be done to the 
rare superiority which the Russians have attained— 
an amateur, who is not of the first class, dare not 
confess that he knows anything of music. I have 
said that singing is little cultivated—there is no want 
of good voices, only of models. The Countess Rossi 
(ex Sontag), who has for some years been resident 
at St. Petersburg, could have given a great impulse 
to this branch of art; but, being newly admitted 
amongst the aristocracy, her influence has been small 
ornone. There are at St. Petersburg two masters 
of Italian singing, who are far from being without 
merit, MM. Rubini and Soliva; but they labour 
under the disadvantage of not being themselves 
singers. The greater number of artists are Germans, 
and, consequently, excellent musicians; but direct- 
ing the tastes of their pupils towards instrumental 
rather than vocal music. 


The people do not cultivate music, but they love 
it. The serfs have some rude instruments, on which 
they accompany themselves, while singing. But I 
must not forget to speak of the bands of Gipsy singers 
which I have heard. Their music, made up of a 
dozen voices, or thereabouts, is the most extravagant 
thing conceivable. When they begin, their quaint 
and shrill voices absolutely hurt the ear ; but as they 
become animated, beating their drums and tearing 
their guitars (their only instrument), their wild ener- 
gy—a positive musical frenzy, augmented by their 
gestures and their pantomime—takes you by storm, 
and excites sensations never felt before. I must 
write of the military music of Russia in another 
letter. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We have before us a list of the pictures selected 
up to the present moment, by the holders of Art- 
Union prizes for 1840. We make it public, because 
it is of importance that the money raised should be 
properly expended.’ To purchase bad art is to dis- 
courage and debase the good. We congratulate the 
subscribers that this year they are as yet without a 
portrait.—Mr. W. Boyd, The Tired Huntsman, by 
C. Landseer, A.R.A., from the Royal Academy, 
prize 200/.; Mr. Pidgeon, Scene from ‘A Legend of 
Montrose,’ by F. Stone, from the Royal Academy, 
prize 100/.; Mr. J. Marshall, View in the Meadows 
of Fordwich, by T. S. Cooper, from the Royal Aca- 
demy, prize 75. (price paid, 1002.) ; Mr. J. Marshall, 
of Norwich, View on the Medway, by J. Stark, from 
the Royal Academy, prize 75l.; Mr. Balchin, The 
Hencoop, by J. Inskipp, from the Royal Academy, 
prize 80. (price paid, 78/. 15s.) ; Mr. Montefiore, 
Going to the Meadows, by A. Montague, from the So- 
ciety of British Artists, prize 50/.; Mr. Lidderdale, 
Allingham Castle, Kent, by J. Stark, from the British 
Institution, prize 50/.; Mr. Blaine, 4 Neapolitan 
Fruit Girl, by J. Inskipp, from the British Institution, 
prize 601.; Mr. Adlard, River Scene, by J. Tennant, 
from the Society of British Artists, prize 507. (price 
paid, 78/. 15s.); Mr. W. Ellis, Te Llanberis side of 
Snowdon, by S. Jackson, from the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, prize 50/. (price paid, 63/.); Mr. 
Baxendale, 4 Water Mill, by J. W. Allen, from the 
Society of British Artists, price 30/.; Mr. Charles 
Foster, The Temple of Vesta, Tivoli, by W. Havell, 
from the Royal Academy, prize 30/.; Mr. Wyndham, 
Cattle, by C. Josi, from the Society of British Artists, 
prize 25/. (price paid, 35/.) ; Mr. Maclean, Scene in 
Cumberland, by 8. J. Stump, from the Royal Acade- 
my, prize 251. (price paid, 40.); Mr. Anderson, The 
First Appearance of Jesus to his Apostles after his 
Resurrection, by E. B. Morris,from the British Insti- 
tution, prize 25/. (price paid, 307. 5s.); Mr. Leitch, 
German Reapers leaving Amsterdam—Evening, by G. 
Chambers, from the New Society of Water Colours, 
prize 251. (price paid, 26/7. 5s.); Mr. Crouch, Game 
Piece, by G. Lance, from the British Institution, prize 
251. (price paid, 307.) ; Mr. Watson, Bovignes on the 





Meuse, by C. F. Tomkins, from the Society of British 
Artists, prize 251.; Mr. L. Pocock, 4 Hard Word, 
by W. Hunt, from the Society of Water Colours, 
prize 25/. (price paid, 311. 10s.) ; Mr. Leicester, Scene 
at Reigate, Surrey, by E. Hassell, from the Societ: 
of British Artists, prize 25/.(price paid, 307.) ; Mr. T. 
Smith, Dinant on the Meuse, by C. F. Tomkins, from 
the Society of British Artists, prize 15/. (price paid, 
50/.); Mr. Danvers, Tain and Tournan on the Rhone, 
by W. Callow, from the Society of Water Colours, 
prize 151. (price paid, 15/. 15s.) ; Mr. Manson, Ven- 
timiglia, Coast of Genoa, by H. H. Horsley, from the 
Society of British Artists, prize 152. (price paid, 122, 
12s.); Mr. Pierce, Stormy Evening, by G. Barret, 
from the Society of Water Colours, prize 151. (price 
paid, 187. 18s.); Mr. Major, Joseph interpreting the 
Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler, by H. Le Jeune, 
from the Royal Academy, prize 15/.; Mr. Knight, 
Noon, by J. W. Allen, from the Society of British 
Artists, prize 15/. (price paid, 15/. 15s.); Mr. G. 
Bailey, View on the Conway, North Wales, by H. 
Gastineau, from the Society of Water Colours, prize 
151. (price paid, 12/. 12s.); Mr. Harrison, Coast 
Scene, Isle of Wight, by A. Vickers, from the British 
Institution, prize 15/. (price paid 151. 15s.); Mrs, 
Wainwright, 4 November Day in the North of Eng 
land, by 8. Bendixen, from the British Institution, 
prize 102. (price paid, 151. 15s.); Mr. Horne, The 
Fisherman Mending his Net, by A. Penley, from the 
New Society of Water Colours, prize 101. (price 
paid, 122.) ; Mr. Dalrymple, Hardwick Park, Bolsover 
in the Distance, by D. Cox, from the Society of 
Water Colours, prize 10/. (price paid, 10/. 10s.) ; 
Mr. Coker, Butcher's Nag, by G. H. Laporte, from the 
New Society of Water Colours, prize 10/. (price paid, 
101. 10s.) ; Mr. C. Green, Landscape with Cattle, by 
J. Wilson, Jun., from the Society of British Artists, 
prize 10/.; Mr. Homer, Godshill, Isle of Wight, by 
J. W. Allen, from the Society of British Artists, 
prize 10/.; Mr. Purcell, Prometheus Bound by Force 
and Strength, by W. E. Frost, from the Royal Aca- 
demy, prize 10/. (price paid, 42/. 10s.) ; Mr. Stevens, 
An Interior, by C. Steedman, from the Society of 
British Artists. Amount of prizes 1,250/.: expended 
by prizeholders, beyond the amount allotted from 
the funds of the Society, 196/. 7s. 

Mr. Read, of Salisbury, whose unrivalled etchings 
we have more than once taken occasion to recom- 
mend to the public, is again in the field, with Views 
of the Northern Lakes. .'The reader must understand 
that these works are not commended for their literal 
truth—Mr. Read had no such object in view. His 
aim has been to catch some fleeting effect of sun- 
light or shadow, and to give permanence to that 
which, however beautiful, is in nature transitory. In 
this way, and for these poetic readings of nature, 
nothing can be more admirable than his sketch of 
Windermere, basking in the breathless quiet of a 
sunny morn—or of Snowdon, wrapped in all the 
deep and solemn majesty of clouds and storm. Uls- 
water, again, demands attention for another variety 
of these mountain effects—and the little church of 
Buttermere sleeps, as it were, in the sanctity of its 
mountain home. 

In the proposed restoration of the Temple Church 
we hope it will not be forgotten to replace with some- 
thing more consistent,those modern tombs and tablets, 
as numerous as hideous, which now disfigure the in- 
terior. They are only Gothic in the very worst sense 
of this word, belonging to the most barbarous style 
of architectural sculpture extani, or again possible. 
It is on the comprehensive plan that the King of 
Bavaria is remodelling Ratisbon Cathedral, and on 
no other could a college of architects give anything 
like harmonious effect to the beautiful little Early 
English Church of the Temple.—The subscription 
raised for the restoration of York Minster barely 
exceeds 4,500/. The smallness of the sum is not 
owing to the smallness of the subscriptions, but to 
the paucity of subscribers. A mere fifty have alone 
come forward for the repair of one of the noblest ar- 
chitectural monuments of our forefathers. 

Publication hasof late takena new form with us. In- 
stead of the aristocratic assumptions of the Roxburghe 
and Ballantyne clubs, with their limited impressions 
and exclusive character, we have, springing up in all 
directions, associations whose avowed object is to 
publish rare, curious, or interesting works, and dis- 
tribute them amongst large numbers, at the lowest 
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possible price. The first and most active of these 
was the Camden ; since then the Percy and the His- 
torical Society of Science have been established ; and 
we have now before us a Prospectus of The Shak- 
speare Society. The object of the latter is to illus- 
trate the great poet, by republishing such rare manu- 
scripts and works as will throw a light on those parts 
of his writings as relate to manners and customs, and 
to unfold in some degree the operations of his genius, 
by tracing the materials by which it was aided. “ An- 
tiquarian readers,” it is observed, “ have long been 
aware of the numerous manuscripts and tracts illus- 
trating the manners and literature of the poet’s age, 
and various isolated attempts have been made both 
by private individuals and booksellers to preserve 
them by re-publication ; but it was found impracti- 
cable to do so without a greater sacrifice than was 
consistent with individual exertion ; but by the pre- 
sent mode much may be accomplished at little cost 
and without risk.” The subscription is to be 1/. per 
annum. 

Among recent publications and announcements of 
promise, accounts of which reach us from Paris, are the 
first two volumes of a work by M. Michel Chevalier, 
on the public works of the American Union, under 
the title of Histoire et Description des Voies de Com- 
munication aux Etats-Unis, et des Travaux d’Arts qui 
en dependent ; a work in progress under the title 
of Types et Caractéres Anciens, d’aprés des Documents 
peints ou écrits,with explanatory text by M. A. Mazuy, 
anda translation by M. Javelin Pagnon of the works 
of Chatterton, with a life of the Poet by M. A. Callet. 
M. Dusomerard is also about to depart for Italy, 
accompanied by Messrs. Albert, Lenoir, and Ville- 
min, artists, for the purpose of collecting materials 
for the work on which he has been some time en- 
gaged, L’Histoire de l'Art en France, pendant le 
Moyen Age ; and Mdlle. Georges and M. Harel have 
at length put into execution a design long formed for 
collecting a company to transport the drama of 
France into foreign lands. On Saturday week last, 
at six in the morning, a diligence left the cour des 
Messageries, containing nearly the entire troop. M. 
Montdidier, of the Renaissance, and MM. Auguste 
and Brévanne, of the Comédie Francaise, were 
amongst the travellers in this new Thespian cart ; 
and Southern Russia (!) is said to be their present 
destination. We, not long since, recorded the at- 
tempt to naturalize French opera and vaudeville at 
the foot of the Pyramids; and now Mdile. Georges 
has undertaken personally to introduce Corneille, 
and Racine, and Voltaire to the Scythians! 

A letter which M. Saint-Mare Girardin has re- 
ceived from Bucharest contains some interesting par- 
ticulars of an archeological discovery recently made 
in Wallachia. The letter is from M. Billecocq, 
Consul General of France in the principalities of the 
Danube, and states, that at a distance of two or three 
leagues N.W. of Bonzeo, a small town of Wallachia, 
situate on the road from Bucharest to Jassy, some 
peasants found several objects in the fields where 
they were at work, which they supposed to be of 
common metal, and therefore sold the most massive 
for a trifle to one of those troops of Bohemians who 
travel the country, exercising the profession of farriers 
and tinkers, “ This utensil, which by its form might 
be taken for a vast water-jug, was broken up with a 
hatchet by its new proprietors, for the purpose of 
satisfying themselves as to the nature of the metal, 
and the use to which they could turn it. It was of 
pure gold, as were all the other objects found at the 
same time, and remaining in the hands of the pea- 
sants. The prince, when at length he heard of these 
facts, instituted inquiries on the subject, and all the 
articles were given up to his agents; but, to this 
day, it has been impossible to obtain from ‘the pea- 
sants the knowledge of the exact spot at which the 
discovery was made. Even threats of criminal pro- 
ceedings and punishment have failed. I send you a 


complete list of these fine antiques, and drawings of 


some of them. I say antiques, because the mytho- 
logical representations which they bear justify me in 
at once assigning the whole of them to ancient art. 
On one of the collars, of which I send you a draw- 
ing, there is an inscription which might prove a very 
valuable indication, but to all here it is unintelligible. 
Even at Vienna the inscription has been pronounced 
undecipherable :—but I should think it will be read 
at the Institute.” The list accompanying the letter 





contains a very detailed account of the various objects 
recovered from the peasants and Bohemians; all 
which are of gold, some ornamented with crystal and 
coloured stones, They include two rings or large 
circles—a gorget or breast-plate—four lamps, one 
representing a falcon, two the goddess Iris, and the 
fourth without figured ornament—three vases with 
handles—a plateau or tray—and a patera. 

We must allude to the Leipsic Gutenberg Festival, 
for the sake of two new works brought forward on the 
occasion by German artists—one, an opera by Herr 
Lortzing, who, as our North German correspondent 
last year informed us, is at once singer, actor, librettist 
and composer: the opera in question * Hans Sachs’ is 
considered to be superior to all his foregoing compo- 
sitions. The other novelty was a * Hymn of Praise’ by 
Mendelssohn, which formed a leading feature among 
the sacred performances in the Thomas Kirche, and 
which from its being preceded by three orchestral 
movements, would appear in character somewhat to 
resemble the Choral Symphony of Beethoven. This 
composition, too, is described as one of its writer’s 
best: there is more hope of our hearing it in England 
than the * Hans Sachs.’ 

This allusion to a new German opera leads us 
naturally to speak of the close of our own German 
season, which took place yesterday, Mozart’s ‘ Titus’ 
being the last new performance of the company,— 
not the best, inasmuch as the work demands Italian 
recitative and Italian singers; and the changes and 
omissions in its performance were many. The season, 
we hope, has been so successful as to warrant its repeti- 
tion next year: with the additions ofa better conductor, 
a better orchestra, and better singers. Better music 
could not have been given; and it is gratifying to 
see how this has attracted not merely the eager and 
young students of their art, but the indifferent and 
(as to taste) pampered of the upper classes. If in 
noticing these operas, we may be thought to have 
pertinaciously separated the music from its execu- 
tion, it has arisen from our veneration for Gluck, 
Mozart, Weber and Beethoven,—from our desire 
that their undying beauties might receive the fullest 
justice,—and not from any intention to depreciate 
the exertions of Herr Schumann and his little band 
of artists, which, circumstances taken into account, 
have been worthy of all praise. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALI, 

The GALLERY, with a Selection. “of PICTURES .by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, of the Italian, Sorete Flemish, Dutch, 
and English eo inclading ONE ROOM of the WOR KS of 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A., Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is OPEN DA iy, from 10 in _ Morning till 6 in the 
Evening.— Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 

WILLI AM ‘BARNARD, Keeper. 





DIORAMA, REGENT "Ss PARK. 

The Two Pictures now oubile ting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER “MAJEST Y QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHU RCH of SANT A CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
a Midnight, Open from 10 till 5. 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTAC ROC E will shortly be removed, 
and maha by a subject of great interest. 


COLOSSEUM, REGENT "Ss PARK. 

OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six, without extra cha PHIL- 
LIPS’S NEW PICTURE of the ANGLO-CHINE: SE C T “TAGE, 
at MALACCA. Selection of Music, by Mr. Warn, the cele- 
brated Organist of the Temple, on Myer's grand double olo- 
phon, between the hours of two and four. The celebrated 
Panorama of London. The Saloon of Arts and Sculpture Gal- 
lery. Gallery, Ball, and Cross of St. Paul's. Admittance, ls.— 
The Swiss Cottage, Conservatories, spurs Picture of the "Lake 
of the Four Cantons. Admission, ls.— or’s Magnetic Engine, 
and choice Collection of Naval and other r Models. Admission, ls. 


The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ADE- 
LAIDE STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND, 
—The Optical Department of this Institution havi ing been placed 
under the direction of Mr. Clarke, he will deliver Lectures 
upon Polarized Light, illustrate a by new and interesting objects 
and apparatus, on ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays weekly; and the Gas 
Microscope will be exhibited by him twice daily, by means - 

which many new and interesting experiments in Chemist 
Electricity, and Magnetism, will be shown. Among the novel- 
ties are Delbese k’s Process for uniting Metals, Marshall’s Sash 
Fastenings, J. 8. Worth’s Rotatory Pump, &c. &c. The Steam- 
Gun, Electric S, Eel, and extensive apparatus for showing Elec- 
trical and Magnetical Phenomena. ‘Ihe Steam Engine and its 
principles illustrated by Working Models, and explained. A 
daily Performance on the Accordion by M. V. Reisner, from 
Paris.—Admittance, ls.—Open till Six daily. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ..4 p. Eight, p.m. 
Toxs. { Botanic Society ...... cvcccccree Eight. 





To CorresponvENts.—A. Z.—E. T.—R. B. T. received.— 
The work referred to by W. D. is well known, and of little 
pecuniary value.—We are much obliged to E. M., of Bath. 





Errata—Page 568, column 3, Fitch’s letter to Franklin 
is dated 1785, not 1715; and page 570, column 1, Hennepin 
was on the river in 1680, not 1580, as printed. Page 570, 
column 3, line 20, for ‘* this law” read their specific gravities. 








EGERTON’ VIEWS IN MEXICO; beinga 
Series of TWELVE COLOURED PLATES, Bize, “4 
by 7, *7 in. gogemecnio’d by Descriptive Letterpress. 
ist of Subscribers will be published, at the head of mmm 
will ee yy Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE Queen. 
Work ray seen, and Subscribers’ names received, at 
the Fw of e Artist, No. 5, Tavistock-row, Covent-gardes. 





n a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and 4 Ma 
TARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE CIR. 
CASSIA, Garin the Years rm ne and _ 
By STANISLAUS BELL, Esq. 
Baward: Moxon, ed el 





——$——_. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2. 
Or’ the MORAL STATE and ‘POLITICAL 
UNION of SWEDEN and NORWAY, in answer to 
Mr. S. LAING'S Statement. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On Wednesday will be published, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d, 


L== from ITALY to a YOUNGER 


SISTER. 
By CATHARINE TAYLOR. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








THE NIGER EXPEDITION, 


SERIES of PICTURESQUE VIEWS on 
the RIVER QUORRA and PIGER, sketched on A. 
ot by Commander WILLIAM -N. To 
ihed under the sanction of Prince “Albert and the Society f for 
the Extinction of the Slave Trade, 
Price to Subscribers, One Calnnn. Names received by the 
blisher, or at the Society's Office, 15, Parliament-street. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





12mo. price 1s., the Fourth and Concluding Part of 

IBLE MANNERS and CUSTOMS, illustrated 

in a plain and familiar manner, from the Observations of 

Travellers in the East. Designed chiefly for the Young and for 
the Middle Classes. By E BY. 

iivjogtons, St. Paul's Cl i. 4 and W aterloo-place, 
rags - | is Work may now be had complete in a Volume, 
price 4s. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Part 2, Vol. III. published this day, contains: 

. Report on the Sickness and -\ of T: Troops in the Madras 
| Sn mr mapuae from 1793 to 1838. y a Committee of the 





2. PR aot the Metropolitan Commission in Lunacy. 
3. History of the German Book-trade. 
4. Vital Statistics of Manchester. 

Messrs. Knight & Co. 22, vkatecsitee 


Just INE. royal 4to. price 6s. mperial 4t 
DINE and SELBY’S “ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ORNITHOLOGY. _No. 7. containing 6 Coloured Plates 
of New and interesting Species, with copious Descriptions 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; H. Lizars, Edin- 
burgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 








Just puplished, beautifully bound, with a magnificent View of 
Florence, price 7s. 

HE NUN OF FLORENCE, a Legend, both 

i English and italian s and OTHER POEMS. Dedicated 


to G. B. Mathew, Es 
y GUIDO SOREL. LI, 
Author of ‘My Confessions.’ &e. &e. 53 ‘Translator of Milton; 
and Professor of Italia 
To be had at the Author's, 4, Church- =pince, Piccadill 
Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; and all Soothe. 





This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. price 2. 
ET TERS to a CLERGY MAN, on the. BEST 
MEANS of EMPL OYING FUNDS for ee RELIGIOUS 
and MORAL, eos ATION of the on ER ORDERS, 
Mrs. HIPPISLEY ° CKEIELD. 
: A} we ie by the po Author, 
Education for the People. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
__ Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


“Just TOKE WN) from China, small 4to. TN 4s. 
ANG OU LWAN PIH NEEN 
CH ey .. =“ or the Lesting Resentment of Miss 
Keaou Lwan Wang: a Chinese Tale. Founded on Fact. ‘Trans- 
ee from the original by ROBERT THOM, Esq., resident in 
Santon. 
Printed in Canton: and sold by Bali, Arnold, & Co. 34, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 


DR. ge - S NEW WORK. 

Just published, .in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth lettered, The 

M4 ATERNAL ‘MANAGEMENT of CHI 
DREN, in Health and Disease. By T. BULL, M.D. 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution; 
Lecturer on the Diseases of Women and Children, 
By the same Author, | vol. feap. 8vo. 2nd edition, 7s. 

Hints to Mothers, on the Management of Health, &c. 

wi, by | es my compendium for ‘all who expect to become 
mo — Lancet 








"London : Longman, Orme & Co. 
Ist of August, No. I. price 2s. 6d. 


RITISH ‘BUTTERF LI ES, "and their TRANS- 
FORMATIONS ; exhibited ina Series of Tous by H. N. 
HU MPHREY os om. with Dese riptions by J. O. WEST WOOD, 
Esq. F. She completed in about Sixteen Ab nny 
Each Number of ‘this Work will contain Three Plates, demy 
ito. size, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and perfect Butter- 
fly of each species, pepe with the Plants - which they are 
usually found, carefully coloured from Natur 
London: published by Wm. Smith, 113, Fieet- street; Edin- 
burgh, Fraser & Craw ford; Dublin, Curry & 


HE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE,~— An 
authentic and splendid streeL-pLatTE EnGravine of 
the Western Front of the Building about to be erected by 
wv. TITE, Esa. President of = Architec rg Soave will 
ppear on July « 31,in No. VIL. (price 1s.) of th YOR, 
ENGINEER. AND ARCHIT eer -dieenttcads. 1 bya cae 
tive article. 
Grattan & Gilbert, 51, Paternoster-row 
The Proprietors of the ‘Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect,’ 
have to express their acknowledgments to the professions an 
the public, for the ample support “and the numerous tenders of 
co-operation they have received during the sbort time their 
Monthly Journal has been in existence. This only neo 
their desire of having an increased correspondence with all who 
are interested in promoting the usefulness and beauty of their 
country ; and therefore every work, every plan, and every pro- 
jected improvement which is submitted to them, shall be dealt 
with in the most liberal and impartial manner. 
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N INTERCOURS oc the CHURCH 
GLAND and the CHURCHES in the EAST; and 
siibi heed otk areal ti htt Meee 
. e 8, = 
ABROAD, | TSMES BEAVEN, M.A., Curate of Lei - 
ssstantons, St. Por 8 ~ AT, and Waterlon-place. 


in 2vols. post 8vo. ~~ Portraits of Her Majesty. 
Now ready, it nS ce Albert, &c. 2ls. bound, ‘ 





E E RIA 
FROM HER BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL, 
IL 
SANDRON HALL; or, THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ANNE. By the Hon. GRAN TLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 
“One of the most life-like pictures of the reign of Anne that 
has yet been produced. a oe 
Also, just rea 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS, ‘AND’ "MISCELLANIES OF 
THE LATE JAMES SMIT H, Es@., one of the Authors of * Re- 
jected Addresses.’ Edited by his Brother, Horac £ SMITH, 
fsq. 2 vols. post. 8vo. see ai 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By FREDERICK 
VON RAU MER, Author of ‘ England in 1835,” * Illustrations of 
History,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: AN HISTORICAL RO- 
ANCE. Edited by HORAC E SMITH, Esq. Author of * Bram- 
Mave House,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 3, Great Marlborough-street. 
New Burlington-street, July 25 
R. BENTLEY TiAS JUST PUBLISHED 
ana FOLLOWING NEW W aed 
HE Ce SS VOLU MES O 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Vols. Ul. & 1V. — Engravings. 


THE verss PR MA DONNA: 
A RO NCE oF af OPERA. 
By Mrs. dae Author The Duke.’ 3 vols. 








BUNN'S STAGE 
BOTH BEFORE™ AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
3 vols. post 8vo. bound. 
“One of the c leverest expositions of stage history that has ap- 
peared in our time.’ — 
just ready, 
A SUMM. ER A AMONGST 
THE BOCAGES AND THE vine Ss. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTEL 
Author of * Specimens of the Early Poetry my = 
vols. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


MR. HOOD’S ‘TYLNEY HALL, 
Complete, i. | h Engravings, for for Ly Shillings. 
New Volume of 
THE eraneneey NOVELS ‘AND. "ROMANCES, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WITH A VIEW OF MACAO. 


HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Aveust, 
No. 8. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Contents:—1. Effects of the Abolition of Slavery in the British 
West India Colonies—2. Van Diemen’s Land: Cannibals and 
Bush-rangers—8. Oceanic Tides and Currents—4. Jamaica Go- 
vernment, viewed with reference to the late Contest and present 
Policy of Sir Charles Metcalfe—5. Steam to India—6. Rebellion 
in Upper Canada, and Invasion of the Americans—7. Macao, 
with an puarering— 6. The Canada Bill and its consequences— 
9. Free Trade for India—10. Colonial Intelligence, &c. Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Stocks, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c. 
Vv will be ready August 11, price 10s 
Fisher, Son, é& Co. Nougat e-street, London; C hethew- street, 
Piccadilly, \ 3 al Hunter-street, Liverpool. 


CHEAPEST SS PERIODICAL FOR FAMILY 
mas Ww ate er INGS. 


HE CHURCH OF | ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

for JULY, 1840, with three me ae Views of Canterbury 

Cathedral, in the most finished —— of Wood Engraving, ac- 
companied by descriptive, Letterpress. 

Also, in cloth, Vol. V _ with ¢ the above Cathedral as a Fron- 
tispiece, price bs. as coat Similar embellishments will occa- 
sionally be given—York, Lichfield, and othe Cathedrals, are in 
preparation. The volume commences with Pt. 50.—Intending 
subscribers are requested to make application for it as soon as 
possible to their respective Booksellers 

The contents of this popalar work consist, as usual, of Original 
Contributions by the ops and Clergy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland—Biography, Narratives, Comments on 
the Church Services, Extracts from New Works, Anecdotes, 

oetry, “Church Intelligence, &c. &c. Several papers of re 
interest are in om peony for the present Volume. It will be 
observed, that each part contains EigutTy imperial pages of 
closely-printed matter, with sougper and advertising sheet, 
price EIGHTPENCE (and when Engravings are given, Nine- 
pence), forming altogether the cheapest work of the kind extant. 

All the previous volumes of the work (several of the Numbers 
having been lately reprinted) may now be had, price 5s. each, in 
extra stamped cloth. 

TO ADVERT IsEiRs, —The sale of the Church of England 
Magazine being nearly rour T1mxs that of any other periodical 
in connexion with the Church, it will be found a very valuable 
vehicle for Advertisements. ‘The terms are very reasonable. 

mdon: James Burns, 17, Portman-street; W. Edwards, 12, 
Ave Maria-lane. 











THE STEAM axoime, fTeaM NAVIGATION, AND 


Now complete. ao one vol. 8vo. illustrated with wae numerous 
ENG Wood, price 12s. cloth 

HE STEAM NGINE, Explained’ and Tllus- 

trated ; with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 

Improvement fincinding a Life of Watt), and its Application to 
aE ON and Railw 

Ny sits L: RDNER, D.C.L.. Seventh Edition. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, U pper Gower-street. 


NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to 
the Collection and Study gi Greek, Roman, and English 
Coins. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A. 

fleszated y Engravings of many 3, Types, by means 

f which even imperfect and obliterated pieces may be easily 
Secighevel. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, Upper + Gower-street. 

ready, Parts | to 7, ls. each . 

DICTIONARY of GREEK aa ROMAN 

x ANTIQUITIES. Iustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood. To be continued in Monthly Parts, and to form one 
octavo volume. 

The articles in this Dictionary will be founded on a careful 
examination of the original sources, with such aid as may be 
derived from the best modern authorities; and such of the ar- 
ticles as are susceptible of it will be illustrated by woodcuts, 
either from real antiques, or drawings of unquestionable au- 

enticit 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 

LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

IN TERI INEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
ach Volume 2s. 
ATIN. Phidrus’s Fables of ZEsop — Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Book I.—Virgil’s Aeneid, Book 1.—Pars- 
ing Lessons to Ditto—Cesar's Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’s 
Life of Agricola. 

Greek. Lucian—Anacreon—Homer’s Iliad, 
Book I.—Parsing Lessons to Ditto—Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
Book I.—Selections from Herodotus. 

Traian. Storiesfrom Ttalian Writers—FRENcH. 
Sismondi: Battles of Cressy and Poictiers—German. Stories 
from German Writers—An Essay explanatory of the System. 
To accompany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London Latin 
Grammar, 2s. he London Greek Grammar, 3s. 

Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


SELECT SCHOOL yy 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTO! 


Booksellers and Publishers to U niversity MSollege, 
Upper Gower-street. 


yf EBLET.—FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
12m0. 5s 
MERLET. —TRADUCTEUR: SELECTIONS 
from the BEST FRENCH WRITERS. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 
MERLET.—PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE 
de la FRANCE, 


12mo. 6s. 
MERLET.-DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES. 
12mo., 4s. 
CROMBIE.—ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HARDY.—ANABASIS of CYRUS. 


B. 1, Chap. IL—VI., Interlinear Translation of Chap. 1., and 
Lexicon to the whole, 12mo. 3s. 6 


CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 2s. 
EXTRACTS from CA2SAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


12mo. 28. 6d. 


BARLOW.—TABLES of SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and 
RECIPROCALS to 10,000. 


Royal 12mo. 8s. 
FOUR FIGURE LOGARITHMS and ANTI- 
LOGARITHMS, on a Card. 


SIR WALTER scorr's HISTORY OF sCOTLAND— 
CHOOL EDITION. 
n 2 thick m , bound, together or separately, 
HE’ "HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion 1745-46,—con- 
tained in, Taus or A GRANDFATHER, by SIR W ALTER 
Robert Cadell, Balabersh : WwW ee & Co. London. 
whom may 
TheLIFEand W ‘ORKSof SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
1, Life, by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. 
Just ail 
2. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 
3. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 
With the Author's Introductions of \830, Various Readings, and Editor's 
Notes, not to be found in any other Editions, G 
4. Prose Writings. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
*,* Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 























August Ist, price 2s., 


art 3 of FISHER’S 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Engraved in the best manner, principally after the celebrated Originals of the 
Ancient Masters. 
CONTENTS. 
1. “ He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” .......+++++++ REMBRANDT. 
2. “ And the Angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven.” .........-MOoLa. 
8. “The Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.”...... FRANKLIN. 


“Every man, woman, and child i in Se kingdom who possesses a Bible, will surely furnish themselves with this cheap and 
Times. 


beautiful series of Scripture Prints.” — 


FISHER, SON, & CO, London; Hunter-street, Liverpool ; 


and Chatham-street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. oo 8s. 6d. 
HONEY 


T HE } ON: - Porm. 
By JOHN sien A.M. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 








ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
TTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific aaipslehe and Eqtronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. Thisce lebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-brushes are famous 
for being i e on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. he much approved Flesh- brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large senportation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s only Establishment, No. 130 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly aoa anover-square 


OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE ST AMPS in any 
ne tnt 2. Twelve for 1s. id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 
ELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured 
i t- or small seal, eight dozen for 6d. —Stocken’s Post- 
office writing papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s, 
per ream ; Note Paper, 2)¢., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
most elegant assortment of Envelope C ases, filled,complete, from 
5s. 6d. lotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books. bound in velvet, &c. ; vame-pl: ate elegantly engraved, 
and 100 superfine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s, 
and 5 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 
of their ogstomers and the public, offer the POST 
OFF ICE ADHESTY /E STAMPS in any quantity at is. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing oon. at. Their miscellaneous statione: 
of every description, consisting of writing papers, envelopes 
Br hundred, letter balances, envelope cases 5s. and upwards, 
bles, Prayer-books 2s. and upwards, blotting-books, globes 
account-books, &c., together with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be net only extsomety 
reasonable, but also of a very superior quality vame-plate 
engraved in the best style, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


-TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitte One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d, Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 mncnee by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6¢. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4 7 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or coding 
Travelling W riting “Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s rev siving Inkstands. on Riddle’s universal Renkelders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Mana- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, Re; gent- -st.. next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 

Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS C ARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the peotrope is, combines 
durability, ef fabric and novelt ty in design ith economy i 
price.— BINET FU RNITU KE, BRIT ISH ‘ond PARISIAN. 
This onlin from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords fac ilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour. 
~— worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 

ns, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion Beving bee moon paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite 
LYON, HOT: SON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


| RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now coi rome 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his 
Rough and Half- Rough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good 
qualities, and substitute other spurious ~~ for it. he 
Smooth-rolled Drawing Paper, as well as the tough, is stam 

on each sheet with T, C,’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. These precautions 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. London arawing Boards, 
White and d Tinted d, made from his own improved r—Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Stuc ents, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offere d—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 


OWLAND'S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more cenaotiatoly and we Be ied me contirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Dise aigerasen, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, om an animated tint of the 
com plexion effectually secured and preserved. “ Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is engraved on the stamp. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 
enders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 
UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
— here, by a process which prevents any me pa action 
on each other, combined in one compound powder,—the 
effervescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured b humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey The solution, besides being more palatab e, is made 
in much = time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual wa oy 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, (enclosed in a case, and accompanied by 
a measure and spoon.) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
may "be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Me- 
dical Establishment. 
#4* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. If procared else- 
where, be careful to order“ Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 
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8, LEADENHALL STREET, JuLy 25, 


MESSRS. JAMES MADDEN & CO/’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Will be published during the month, in 8vo. with a Map by Joun ArrowsmitH, 2+ inches by 16, 


MEMOIR AND MAP OF THE THEATRE OF WAR 
IN THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST KHIVA, 


By LIEUT. CARL ZIMMERMANN, of the Russian Service. 
: TRANSLATED BY CAPT. MORIER, R.N. 














Now ready, Vols. I, II. III. and IV. price 14s. each, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
By the late JAMES MILL, Esq. 
4th Edition, with Notes and Illustrations, and a Continuation of the History, 
By H. H. WILSON, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 


And Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 





*,* The Work will consist of Eigut VotuMEs Octavo, to be published in succession. 
Vou. V. will be ready Ist August ; Vor. VI. in September. 

“There is scarcely, perhaps, another man in England so well qualified to undertake a new edi- “Mill's ‘ History of British India’ is one of those rare works destined to immortality. [, 
tion of this great work as the Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. Mr. Wilson brings to the | wearied in research, vigorous in comprehension, amd uncompromising in the maintenance oF 
labour an intimate knowledge of the literature and history of the East, and has already rendered | principle, Mr. Mill could scarcely have discussed any subject without imparting to his re ee 
important services to his country by his learned labours. In editing a new edition of Mill's * His- | much new and valuable information, enhanced b its union with an exalted tone of morality a 
tory of India,’ there is much to be done, which Mr. Wilson is well able to do, and which, as far | noble sentiment. With all its merits, theretore, something was wanting before Mill's * Hister 
as these volumes enable us to judge, he will do with the best effect, in correcting the numerous | tory of British India’ could take rank as a standard national work. The deficiencies hay onen 
errors of opinion as well as fact which are scattered through that great work. Mr. Wilson's | been amply sup d; indeed, no living man coald be found better able to correct Mr Mill's 
notes are full and to the purpose; and, upon the whole, this work, thus edited, is likely to furm | errors, aud modify his too sweeping conclusions, than Professor H. H. Wilson, a distinguished 
an era in the historical literature of the age.""—Adas. Oriental scholar, long a resident in India, and familiar with the habits and manners of its diy 

sitied inhabitants.”"— Atheneum, ball 














Epitep sy MAJOR SABINE, F.RS. 


REAR-ADMIRAL VON WRANGELD’S NARRATIVE 


Of HIS EXPEDITION to SIBERIA and the POLAR SEA: 
Undertaken by order of the Russian Government, with a View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Continent. 
In 1 thick 8vo. vol. with a Map, engraved from the Original Survey, by J. and C. WALKER. 


“There are three principal points in which the interest and importance combined in this affecting and extremely curious. With these advantages, Von Wrangell’s ‘ Narrative” mast meet 
volume are eminently deserving of consideration, and which render it altogether one of the most | with a cordial reception.""—Literary Gazette, June 6. 

yaluable contributions to the great inquiry respecting the Arctic regions which has at any time “ There is scarcely a page which dues not contain something interesting 3 the deseri 
issued from the press. In the first place, it opens a new hope, that this sea may be safely and | nature or man, or some particulars of’hardship or anxious adventure,”’"—S 
successfully navigated. In the second place, it affords us a connected chain of history, which | |“ The volume before us is almost the first work of the kind published under the authority of a 
unfolds the ci ding explorations; and in the third place, it gives us a narra- | Russian discoverer; and the value of its details is considerably increased by a sketch of former 


ir o ig ver € 
tive of personal adventure, and an accoant of native life and manners which is at once very | voyages of a similar nature, of which no account has ever appeared before.” —Adas, June 6. 


2 ption of 
—Spactator, June 6. 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts and Map, price 16s. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS; 


w “"h Notes corroborative of their Habits, Usages, &c., and Remarks to intending Emigrants. 
By J.S. POLACK, Esq. 


Author of ‘Travels and Adventures in New Zealand,’ 1331-7. 


“ Mr. Polack’s interesting and instructive volumes appear most opportunely, conveying, as ** His book is both interesting and useful—interesting to all classes of readers, for-the amuse- 

they do, a great variety of minute information, drawn trom actual observation, personal inves- | ment it affords; and to Emigrants, or to those who are debating whether or aot they shall be- 

tigation on the spot, and experience considerably prolonged, concerning the Manners, Customs, | come such, almost indispensable, if they desire to form a fair comparative estimate of the various 

and Ceremonies of the New Zealanders. His narrative is clear and spirited, his descriptions pic- | spots which put forth claims to their attention at the present moment.""—New Monthly, April. 

turesque, and his reflections sensible and moderate.’’— Monthly Review, April. “After perusing these two volumes carefully, and tinding them abounding in instruction and 
“The Hl-illustrat lumes before us afford ample scope for reflection on the Manners and nt, it is ble to do justice to such a work in the space we can at present accond 

Usages of semi-barbarous life, and on the peculiar customs and ideas of the New Zealanders.""— | to it. Mr. Polack’s book is an addition to literature: it appears to be written in a frank spirit, 

Colonial Magazine. | and all the statements are made carefully.""—Sunday Times, March 28, 











In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12. 1s. In 1 vol. post Svo. price 7s. Gd. 


MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S THE EAST INDIA VOYAGER, 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CAUNPOOR| 6, ren MINUTES’ ADVICE TO THE OUTWARD BOUND. 


To the BORENDO PASS, in the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, vid GWALIOR, AGRA, By EMMA ROBERTS. 
DELHI, and SIRHIND: with Capt. ALEXANDER GERARD'S Account of an Attempt ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to penetrate by BEKHUR to GAROO, and the LAKE MANSAROVARA, &e. &c., with | _ “Miss Roberts's talents for observation have a wide and useful field in this publicagion, for 
Maps. Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. . which every European destined for India owes her decp gratitude. There is hardly w possible 
‘ . “4 ees xg ‘ circumstance of which it does not treat, in a manner likely to be most advantageous <o those whe 
* A more valuable and engaging work we would strive in vain at this moment to name among | consult it, and on many subjects of vital consequence to the individual: there is such sound ang 
the recent mass of new books.....’he Major writes not only as a Christian should do, but like a | sage advice, that it must indeed be well for those who will take the trouble to think epon and be 
frank a. We are pleased to find his sentiments as healthy as they are elegant and elevated.” | guided by it. cag add, that it is a volume for all Indians to possess as a friend asd counsel?’ 
—Monthly Review. as : —Literary Gazette, August 3. is Pe ‘a < 
“* Of the three tours, the two by the enterprising brothers Gerard were purely scientific in their “The manner of the ‘ East India Voyager’ is as agreeable as its matter is curiovely. instructive. 
objects..... Major Sir W. Lloyd's contribution is in the form of a journal ; and is the most popular | To the general reader, many of the facts will seem minute, but looking at the persons for whom 
portion of the work, not merely for the subjects he handles but for the character of the man.”— | the volume is primarily designed, this is a necessity and a merit.’’—Spectator, Ax 
Spectator. c p " E “ Miss Roberts has in the present work given much useful and valuable information to those 
“ The volumes in which these journeys are related are exceedingly valuable ones.......Every | journeying to India. It may, indeed, be called a nade mecum replete with knoaledge. From the 
occurrence is quietly recorded without any of the bravado of exaggeration which marks the | outfit ofthe cadet to that of the lady's boudoir all is treated upon ; the best royte, the least expen- 
narrative of the more common and wonder-seeking travellers; whilst there is scarcely a page but | sive mofe of travelling, the reader is made acquainted with in this volume. In.one word, we can 
contains some remark, valuable for its sense, or the information which it imparts.’’"—drgus. recommend it to all persons about proceeding to the East, as being the best. practical guide that 
** These are two volumes of exceeding value and interest.""—Britannia, has hitherto been produced.”’—Sunday Times, August 4, 1839, - 








In 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps by John Arrowsmith, price 10s. Gd. 


VOYAGES OF THE DUTCH BRIG OF WAR DOURGA, 


Through the Southern and little known parts of the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the previously unknown South-west Coast of New Guinea, by D. I. KOLFF, Jun. 
Translated from the Dutch by GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, Esq., Author of the ‘ Eastern Seas.’ 

“ Though a few years have elapsed since these voyages were performed, they possess consider- | of the Dutch Government in these parts, while at the same time they convey i F 

able interest for the geographer, the merchant, and the general reader. They notice lands very | new and curious character."’—Literary Gazetle. ad y intelligence of a 

imperfectly known, they point out sources of trade hitherto unsought, and they disclose the views | 


MADDEN §& Co.'s CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Oriental and Miscellaneous Literature, 


AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, GRATIS. 
JAMES MADDEN & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street, (Successors to Parbury & Co.) 











London: James Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by JouN Francts; andsold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, — ; and D, Campbell, ne j—forIRgcanp, 3. Cumming, Dublin.” . = 
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